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“URGENT REFORM REQUIRED: ARMY EXPEDI- 
TIONARY CONTRACTING,” THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON ARMY ACQUISITION 
AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT IN EXPEDI- 
TIONARY OPERATIONS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Readiness 

AND Management Support, 
Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:31 p.m. in room 
SR-222, Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Daniel K. Akaka 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Akaka, Levin, McCaskill, 
Inhofe, and Thune. 

Majority staff members present: Daniel J. Cox, Jr., professional 
staff member; Gerald J. Reeling, counsel; Peter K. Levine, general 
counsel; Michael J. McCord, professional staff member; and Wil- 
liam K. Sutey, professional staff member. 

Minority staff members present: Pablo E. Carrillo, minority in- 
vestigative counsel; David G. Collins, research assistant; Gregory 
T. Kiley, professional staff member; Derek J. Maurer, minority 
counsel; Lucian L. Niemeyer, professional staff member; and Diana 
G. Tabler, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Kevin A. Cronin, Ali Z. Pasha, and Ben- 
jamin L. Rubin. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Jay Maroney, assistant 
to Senator Kennedy; Jon Davey, assistant to Senator Bayh; Ste- 
phen C. Hedger, assistant to Senator McCaskill; Sandra Luff, as- 
sistant to Senator Warner; Anthony J. Lazarski, assistant to Sen- 
ator Inhofe; and Stuart C. Mallory, assistant to Senator Thune. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR DANIEL K. AKAKA, 

CHAIRMAN 

Senator Akaka. The hearing of the Readiness and Management 
Support Subcommittee will come to order. 

The Readiness and Management Support Subcommittee meets 
today to hear testimony about the report of the Gansler Commis- 
sion on Army Acquisition and Program Management in Expedi- 
tionary Operations. 

But, before we begin, I would like to note that today’s hearing 
is our first since Senator Thune succeeded Senator Ensign as the 
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ranking member of this subcommittee. Whether as chairman and 
as ranking member, Senator Ensign always took a bipartisan ap- 
proach that put the interests of our men and our women in uniform 
first. I also want to say that, when Senator Inhofe was chairman, 
we also shared that, as well. Now, I’m confident that Senator 
Thune will do the same. 

So, Senator Thune, I want to personally welcome you as our new 
ranking member. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. I look forward to working with you, as I did with 
Senator Inhofe and with Senator Ensign, and I really enjoyed 
working with all of them. 

This subcommittee has long been concerned about shortcomings 
in the acquisition and contracting processes of the Defense Depart- 
ment. We have expressed particular concern about an acquisition 
workforce that simply has been stretched too far and too thin to get 
the work done. 

Last January, I opened our first meeting in Congress by noting 
that we have fewer and fewer procurement officials responsible for 
managing more and more contract dollars. In the view of many, 
these trends long ago passed the point where our acquisition force 
lost the capacity needed to perform essential functions. 

Last month, the Gansler Commission weighed in, reporting that 
systemic failures in the Army acquisition system have left the De- 
partment vulnerable to fraud, waste, and abuse. According to the 
Gansler Commission, “The cause is a culture that does not suffi- 
ciently value or recognize the importance of contracting, contract 
management, and contractors in expeditionary operations. The 
Army has excellent, dedicated people, but they are understaffed, 
overworked, undertrained, undersupported, and, most important, 
undervalued.” 

The question before us is not how we got where we are today, 
but, what are we going to do about it? The Gansler Commission 
has made a series of recommendations for far-reaching changes in 
the Army acquisition system, including significant improvements of 
the size, status, and training of the acquisition workforce. Most 
dramatically, the Commission says that we need 10 new general of- 
ficers for contracting positions, and 2,000 new contracting per- 
sonnel, to meet the needs of the Army alone. These recommenda- 
tions have my full support, but it will not be possible to implement 
without strong support from the Army, the Department of Defense 
(DOD), and Congress. 

Fortunately, the initial reports that we have received about the 
views of the Army and DOD are positive. I hope that we’ll be able 
to get these views on the record in the course of today’s hearing. 

Senator Thune, it’s time for your statement. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN THUNE 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to serve as ranking member on this sub- 
committee, and I look forward to working with you. You have con- 
ducted this subcommittee’s work in an exemplary way, and I have 
great respect for your leadership; and so, I look forward to working 
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with you and the other memhers of the subcommittee as we take 
on the important tasks at hand. 

I want to thank you for convening the hearing on this very im- 
portant matter. I also want to thank Dr. Gansler, of the Commis- 
sion, and the members of the Commission, for their valuable assist- 
ance, and, of course. Secretary Bolton, General Thompson, and Ms. 
Condon for their service. 

With the Commission’s report, we’ve hit a critical milestone in fi- 
nally getting a handle on the scope of the problem associated with 
expeditionary contracting, but much work has yet to be done to 
analyze the report’s findings and recommendations, and, where 
warranted, see to the recommendations’ implementation. 

Against that backdrop, I would just issue a note of caution. Some 
of the Commission’s recommendations are very ambitious, calling 
for change throughout the Department of the Army, and, in some 
cases, beyond, particularly with regard to those recommendations 
requiring congressional assistance. For those that may have an im- 
pact beyond the Army’s contracting corps, I would just ask that we 
measure twice before cutting once. At least some of my questions 
for the witnesses will come from that perspective. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but note an element of irony in 
what we’re discussing today. In the mid to late 1990s, it was Con- 
gress that really went after the acquisition corps of the Services. 
Incessant reference to a “shopper corps” supported huge reductions 
into the conference reports during that period. We are now at a 
point where only about 3 percent of the Army’s contracting per- 
sonnel are Active Duty, where only about half of those working in 
the Army in a contracting career field are certified for their current 
position, and where the Army no longer offers a general officer bil- 
let for career contracting professionals. However, about half of the 
total force in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait are contractors. 

Without calling into question the integrity of our Army con- 
tracting corps, there is little reason why, despite serving as the ex- 
ecutive agent for contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan, the Army is 
relying largely on the Air Force to provide contracting support to 
all ground forces in theater or that of all the Services far-and-away 
most of the investigations into contract fraud or abuse arise from 
the Army. Indeed, there now appears to be broad consensus that, 
when coupled with our having contracting out acquisition functions 
closely associated with inherently governmental functions, the cuts 
that we saw in the 1990s probably went too far. 

That being said. I’m unsure about the congressional appetite to 
implement some of the Commission’s recommendations; in par- 
ticular, giving the Army more general officer slots to address the 
problem. I suggest that the support of Army leadership is going to 
be important here. Accordingly, at this hearing I am interested in 
knowing what the Army’s and the Secretary of Defense’s reactions 
are to the Commission’s recommendations, and to what extent each 
are implemented? I’m interested in seeing how that support is 
manifested in the next annual budget request when we review it 
in the readiness posture hearing in the spring. 

There can be no doubt that rebuilding the Army’s contracting 
corps so that it has the required contracting capability is not going 
to happen overnight. I think that, at the end of the day, the report 
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stands for the broad proposition that all options should be on the 
table, and, with this hearing, we take the first big step to taking 
a good look at many of those options. 

Once again, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting 
the hearing, and I want to thank the witnesses for their time 
today, and I look forward to their testimony. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Thune. 

I’d like to ask Senator Inhofe 

Senator Inhofe. Let me just briefly say why I’m here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

You’ll remember that, during the time that Senator Thune re- 
ferred to, in the 1990s — I actually was chairing this subcommittee, 
and you were the ranking member; and you and I agreed, at that 
time, that we were critical of some of the cuts that were taking 
place. So, I won’t be able to stay very long, but I wanted to hear 
the opening statement. I have a regular communication with Sec- 
retary Bolton and some of the rest of them here, but I’d like to hear 
about the report so I can get an idea of where we’re going and be 
familiar with that. 

So, I appreciate your including me for this hearing. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

I’d like to say thank you to our witnesses. 

First, let me mention the Honorable Dr. Gansler, who appeared 
before this committee on numerous occasions in his capacity as 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logis- 
tics. 

Dr. Gansler, I want to welcome you back, and we thank you and 
your fellow commissioners for the outstanding work that you have 
done on this report. 

Also, I want to welcome the Honorable Claude Bolton, who has 
served as Assistant Secretary of the Army for Acquisition, Logis- 
tics, and Technology, for the last 6 years. In that capacity, he has 
testified before this committee on numerous occasions also. 

Secretary Bolton, I understand that you will be leaving the De- 
partment next month, and we recognize the contribution that you 
have made to the Army over the last 6 years, and we want to 
thank you for your service. 

Also, we have with us Lieutenant General Ross Thompson and 
Ms. Kathryn Condon, and I also want to welcome both of you. 

With that. Dr. Gansler please begin with your statement at this 
time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JACQUES S. GANSLER, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MISSION ON ARMY ACQUISITION AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT IN EXPEDITIONARY OPERATIONS 

Dr. Gansler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for your 
introductory remarks, they’re very kind — and Senator Thune, Sen- 
ator Inhofe — it’s good to see all of you. 

The Secretary of the Army established an independent commis- 
sion titled the Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Man- 
agement in Expeditionary Operations. 1 would emphasize the “ex- 
peditionary” aspect of it. Our objective was to review the lessons 
learned in the recent operations, and also to provide forward-look- 
ing recommendations to ensure that future military operations 
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would achieve far greater effectiveness, efficiency, and, particu- 
larly, transparency. 

I was honored to chair the Commission and to he joined by five 
very distinguished commissioners with expertise and insight into 
government acquisition, including program management and con- 
tracting. I would like to note, the commissioners included General 
(Retired) David Maddox, who represented the Army’s operational 
community; General (Retired) Leon Salomon, who represented the 
Army’s acquisition community; Rear Admiral (Retired) David Oli- 
ver, who provided alternative service representation, but, also, he 
had recent experience in Iraq through his service with the Coali- 
tion Provisional Authority; and then, two very senior very experi- 
enced DOD civilians David Berteau and George Singley. 

At the Secretary’s direction, we conducted our efforts within a 
very compressed 45-day timeframe that I think is indicative of the 
immediate challenges facing the Army. Our focus was on how to 
prevent any shortcomings in Army acquisition and program man- 
agement in expeditionary operations for the next time. Our charter 
was forward-looking. We were tasked to ensure that, institution- 
ally, the Army is better positioned for future operations, which will, 
in our opinion, be expeditionary and also joint, and likely to be 
multi-agency, political/military events. 

At the outset, it’s very important to note that other concurrent 
activities were underway, focusing on different aspects of today’s 
challenges. Lieutenant General Ross Thompson and Ms. Kathryn 
Condon are co-chairing the Army’s Contract Task Force that was, 
and still is, looking at the current fraud issues. Separately, the 
DOD Inspector General (IG), Lieutenant General (Retired) Claude 
Kicklighter has been looking at equipment accountability issues. 
Outside of DOD, Ambassador Kennedy of the State Department 
has an effort underway to examine private security contracts; thus, 
current fraud, equipment accountability, and private security con- 
tracts were not within the purview of this Commission. 

To address our forward-looking tasking, in September and Octo- 
ber the Commission engaged officials within all of the relevant 
communities. We actually had over 122 interviews. The individuals 
we heard from represented a wide range of stakeholders, from sen- 
ior military leadership to field operators, to audit personnel, to con- 
tract support personnel, and so forth. We spoke to people both 
stateside and deployed. I might point out, our discussions with per- 
sonnel inside the continental United States (CONUS) were impor- 
tant, especially since we defined expeditionary as not only outside 
of CONUS, but also emergency conditions within CONUS, such as 
Hurricane Katrina, given that there are very great similarities in 
terms of the responsiveness of these two situations. We also heard 
from people currently deployed in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait; 
and, given the compact schedule, the Southwest Asia interviews 
were conducted by video conference. However, we separately inter- 
viewed the commander of the Joint Contracting Command in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, then the next level of military leadership, and 
then the working level, all in the absence of their superiors so that 
we were able to get an objective, independent assessment. 

Despite this broad spectrum represented by our interviews, we 
received almost universal agreement on what the issues are, what 
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changes are required, and the absolute need for change. As a re- 
sult, the Commission crafted a broad-based strategy for addressing 
these shortcomings, which we published in this independent report, 
dated October 31, titled, “Urgent Reform Required: Army Expedi- 
tionary Contracting.” 

I would request that the executive summary from that report be 
included in the record of today’s proceedings. 

Senator Akaka. Without objection, it will be. 

Dr. Gansler. I appreciate the subcommittee’s invitation to high- 
light some of the key findings and recommendations from that re- 
port. 

Our key findings include the observation that the Army, and far 
more broadly, as you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, the DOD does 
have a problem, but it’s not a problem with single organizations or 
even a single individual or even a group of individuals. Rather, the 
Army and the DOD are faced with a systemic challenge in exe- 
cuting expeditionary operations, both from an operational and an 
institutional vantage point. 

The so-called “Operational Army” is expeditionary and on a war 
footing, yet it has not fully recognized the impact of the large num- 
ber of contractors involved in expeditionary operations and on their 
potential impact to mission success. In fact, today, with approxi- 
mately 160,000 private-sector contractors in the Iraq/Afghanistan/ 
Kuwait zone, they represent about 50 percent — or half — of the total 
force in that zone. Additionally, critical segments of the “Institu- 
tional Army,” which is the one supporting the “Operational Army,” 
have not adapted in order to provide the responsiveness that is re- 
quired in the acquisition and sustainment operations for expedi- 
tionary operations. 

Let me give you four specific examples where we think short- 
comings exist: 

First, financial management. On the Logistics Civil Augmenta- 
tion Program (LOGCAP) contract, which was the largest one last 
year, there were 141 incremental funding contract modifications. 
That means that the contract had to be modified 141 times in that 
1 year just because the approved money was not being adequately 
released by the 0MB, by the OSD comptroller and/or the Army 
comptroller. This is inconsistent with wartime needs. 

We have to be able to provide the money in a timely fashion in 
order to run expedited operations effectively and efficiently. 

Second, in terms of civilian personnel, our government civil serv- 
ants do not qualify for the favored income tax benefits that their 
military equivalents and the private-sector contractors in the same 
situation receive. When they are deployed in support of an expedi- 
tionary obligation, they don’t get those benefits. They do not have 
the benefit of long-term medical coverage for injuries sustained in 
the theater, nor is their life insurance coverage extended for acts 
of war. Yet, they are asked to volunteer to go into the war zone. 

Third, in terms of military personnel, there are no longer any 
Army general officer positions for career contracting professionals. 
In 1990, not that long ago, there were five. So, there is little incen- 
tive, if you’re a military personnel, to go into this career field. Yet, 
for expeditionary operations where there’s warfighting going on, we 
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need contracting people who are in uniform in this critical area. We 
want them to he in the lead in the war zone. 

Fourth, contracting and contract management, itself. The con- 
tracting process is very complicated. It involves multiple stake- 
holders. This is not simply signing a piece of paper to create a con- 
tract, nor is it simply shopping, as Senator Thune mentioned. 

The process ranges from defining the requirements all the way 
through the, literally, 70-plus steps of post-award contract manage- 
ment in order to ensure mission accomplishment. When done prop- 
erly, these important functions ensure efficient use of our tax dol- 
lars, and they control waste, fraud, and abuse. But we found that 
these functions were often not even being done; and, when done at 
all, it was referred to as, literally, a “pickup game.” 

Contracting should be a core capability of the Army, but it is cur- 
rently treated as an operational and institutional side issue. We 
found that the DOD has an extremely dedicated core of contracting 
people. The problem is, as you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, they are 
understaffed, overworked, undertrained, undersupported, and, I 
would argue, most important, undervalued. 

Let me give you some examples to illustrate the current chal- 
lenges. Only 3 percent of the Army contracting personnel are Ac- 
tive Duty military, so the rest are government civilians. Many more 
trained and experienced military personnel, officers, and non- 
commissioned officers are required in an expeditionary environ- 
ment. 

Next, the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1996 required the DOD to reduce its acquisition workforce by 25 
percent by the end of fiscal year 2000. After those reductions, the 
Department has not increased the acquisition workforce, even 
though the DOD budget has gone up dramatically since September 
11, 2001. In fact, despite a sevenfold workload increase and the 
greater complexity of contracting in this intense environment, the 
government civilian and military contracting workforce has been 
declining; and, of those remaining, only 56 percent of the military 
officers and 53 percent of the civilians in the contracting career 
field are certified for their current positions. 

Based on the lessons learned, the Commission developed rec- 
ommendations that addressed the gravity of the situation and the 
urgent need for reform. In short, the Commission identified four 
key elements to future success. 

First, contracting personnel. We must increase the stature, the 
quantity, and the career development of contracting personnel, 
military and civilian, especially for expeditionary operations. 

Second, organization and responsibility. We must restructure the 
Army contracting organization and restore its overall responsibility 
to facilitate high-quality contracting in contract management, in 
both expeditionary and peacetime operations. 

Third, training and tools. We must provide the training and the 
tools for the overall contracting activities that are different in these 
expeditionary operations. 

Last, in the legislative and regulatory and policy area, we must 
obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance to enable con- 
tracting effectiveness in expeditionary operations. 
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Since our report covers the details of the first three areas, I 
thought today I would like to focus on the fourth category and ask 
for congressional assistance with the legislative aspects of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

First, we recommend that Congress authorize general officer bil- 
lets for Army contracting and for joint organization contracting. 
Specifically, this Commission recommended five new Army general 
officers, as well as one senior executive service billet. This would 
essentially reestablish those five positions for the general officers 
in the Army, and we would like those fenced for the Secretary to 
assign them to meet this urgent need, and not have them drawn 
off for other needs; and five additional joint general officer or flag 
billets be established; including a three-star position for the ex- 
panded scope of the Defense Contract Management Agency 
(DCMA) — and this expanded scope, which we strongly recommend 
and which we think is important — requires service backfill author- 
izations for the joint positions. These military officer billets should 
not be created at the expense of existing civilian senior executive 
service contracting authorizations in the Army workforce. These 
have to be maintained, as well. 

In the past decade and a half, we have witnessed the elimination 
of general officers in the contracting field. As I noted, in 1990 there 
were five Army general officers. Some of these started as two-star 
positions; they were then reduced to one-star; and then all five 
were eliminated. In the joint commands, all four contracting flag 
and general officer positions have similarly disappeared. Today, all 
that remains is one temporary position, the Joint Contracting Com- 
mand in Iraq and Afghanistan, which is being filled by an Air 
Force officer. 

The Commission believes this backslide needs to be remedied. 
We must at least get back to where we were in 1990. General offi- 
cers must lead the Army transformation to make contracting an 
Army core competence. The Army needs general officers who know 
contracting and can serve as functional advocates for expeditionary 
operations and to avoid the problems that are now being experi- 
enced in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait. These general officers, 
who must be permanently assigned to contracting, will initiate and 
sustain improvement to Army acquisition. They will also grow fu- 
ture leaders, and they will support leadership efforts. Our report 
identifies the specific positions that these general officers will fill, 
as well as the organizational changes required to achieve the de- 
sired transformation in Army and joint contracting. 

Second, the Commission recommends an increase in Army con- 
tracting personnel; in fact, by almost 2,000 people. That includes 
increased Army military by about 400, and civilian government 
people by about 1,000, as well as about 600 billets, military and ci- 
vilian, for Army support to the DCMA, which is a joint activity not 
under the Army. 

The Army contracting personnel total increase is not that signifi- 
cant relative to the total people currently in the Army contracting 
career field, even including the DCMA fill-in. In 1990, the Army 
had approximately 10,000 people in contracting. This has been re- 
duced to approximately 5,500, where it has largely remained, while 
the dollar value, as I noted earlier, of Army contracts has in- 
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creased, in fact, 331 percent, and the number of Army contract ac- 
tions increased 654 percent between 1992 and 2006. 

The Army is the DOD executive agent for contracting in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, but it is unable to fill military or civilian contracting 
billets in either quantity or quality — in qualifications. There are 
simply far too few Army contracting personnel in the theater to 
meet the needs. The people who are there are great, they’re doing 
a terrific job, they’re totally dedicated, but there just are not 
enough of them, and they’re not adequately trained for the role or 
positions needed. Congress has to help the Army meet its commit- 
ment to support the troops on future expeditionary missions by au- 
thorizing additional Army contracting personnel. 

To meet the critical need for contract post-award management, 
the Commission recommends that the DCMA become the DOD 
worldwide contract management center of excellence. To do this, 
DCMA needs additional resources. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has acknowledged the need for more DCMA personnel by re- 
cently stating, “It is clear that DOD currently lacks the means to 
provide proper oversight of its service contracts, in part because of 
an insufficient number of contract oversight personnel.” The Com- 
mission believes the 583 DCMA billets that we asked for are need- 
ed for Army support alone. Of course, if DCMA does not get this 
new mission, then the Services are going to have to fill that respon- 
sibility and get additional resources for it. 

Third, the Commission recommends congressional action to im- 
prove incentives for Army civilian contracting personnel who volun- 
teer to deploy for expeditionary contracting. Right now, as I said, 
they are undervalued. They’re undervalued in their compensation, 
in their education and training, in their career opportunities, and 
with the lack of other occupational incentives. As a result, many 
approved contracting positions simply go unfilled, especially in the 
theater. The Nation owes this dedicated corps of government civil- 
ian patriots its appreciation and far better treatment than they’re 
getting. 

Congress can help address this problem by providing government 
civilians tax-free status when deployed, just as their military and 
private-sector contractor counterparts are receiving, and also pro- 
vide them long-term medical care and life insurance for in-theater 
injury or death. Our deployed military are tax-free from the mo- 
ment they hit the ground, and they have long-term medical cov- 
erage and life insurance for injuries or death sustained while de- 
ployed; yet, comparable benefits are not accorded to deployed gov- 
ernment civilians. If DOD is to incentivize its civilian workforce to 
deploy to what can be extremely hostile work environments, they 
must be afforded tax treatment and benefits coverage comparable 
to that of the military. 

In addition. Congress should provide standby removal of the pay 
cap for deployed civilians for any future expedition. Although this 
has been done for Iraq, it is specific to the current engagement and 
not available for the next time. 

Fourth, the Commission recommends that Congress enable fund- 
ing flexibility through an adequately resourced contingency oper- 
ations transfer fund. This would be a defense transfer fund without 
color-of-money or fiscal-year limitations, with the DOD responsible. 
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certainly, for providing Congress with insight by reporting on the 
expenditures and on the savings. This recommendation is based on 
what existed in the Balkans, called an Overseas Contingency Oper- 
ation Transfer Fund, which was approved by Congress, and which 
actually currently exists for AID. However, right now, such a fund 
does not exist for Iraq. We believe that, not only should it be cre- 
ated for Iraq, but also for any future expeditionary operations, on 
a legislative standby basis. 

Fifth, and finally, we recommend that Congress provide standby 
legislation to waive many of the provisions, such as small business 
and U.S. labor provisions. Buy American, Berry Amendment, Spe- 
cialty Metals, and other provisions to allow rapid local buying 
whenever it’s required in expeditionary operations. In Iraq, a Buy 
America waiver does exist; but, again, this is specific to the current 
operation, and, therefore, not available to any future expedition. 

What I’ve just gone through are just some of the highlights of the 
many recommendations contained in the report, but these are par- 
ticularly relevant for today’s purposes because they require con- 
gressional action. 

In addition, the report includes recommended actions for the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the Secretary of Defense. The Commission 
has briefed both Secretaries, concurrent with the report’s publica- 
tion and release; in fact, the next day. Both Secretaries have stated 
in public forums that they fully support the Commission’s report 
and have begun to move out quickly on its recommendations. But 
they need congressional help on key aspects of the report which 
I’ve highlighted here today. 

Additionally, the chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee released a statement on November 1, the day after our re- 
port was out, saying that “Congress will seriously consider the 
Commission’s recommendations, particularly those that require leg- 
islative action.” 

Given the importance and urgency of these actions in support of 
our troops, the Commission is hopeful that Congress will consider 
some perhaps out-of-cycle action to address the recommendations 
that I’ve outlined here today. 

In closing. I’d like to observe that, too often, it takes a crisis to 
bring about a major change. We believe the Iraq/Kuwait/Afghani- 
stan contracting problems have, in fact, created such a crisis. 
Changes are urgently required in the area of Army contracting and 
across the DOD in related areas, especially directed to future expe- 
ditionary operations. These changes are essential to make the insti- 
tutional Army the generating force in both name and capability. It 
is up to the military and to the secretarial leadership, both in the 
Army and the overall DOD, to bring about these needed changes, 
but they cannot make many of the necessary improvements with- 
out congressional assistance. I hope you will agree and provide that 
needed support. I believe our troops deserve it. 

That concludes my prepared remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Gansler follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Jacques S. Gansler, Ph.D. 

The Secretary of the Army established an independent “Commission on Army Ac- 
quisition and Program Management in Expeditionary Operations” to review the les- 
sons learned in recent operations; and to provide forward-looking recommendations 
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to ensure that future military operations achieve greater effectiveness, efficiency, 
and transparency. I was honored to chair the Commission and be joined by five dis- 
tinguished Commissioners with expertise and insight into government acquisition, 
including program management and contracting. The Commissioners included Gen- 
eral (Ret.) David Maddox, who represented the Army’s operational community; Gen- 
eral (Ret.) Leon Salomon, who represented the Army’s acquisition community; Rear 
Admiral (Ret.) David Oliver, who provided alternate Service representation and re- 
cent experience in Iraq, through his service with the Coalition Provisional Author- 
ity, and then two very senior, experienced Department of Defense (DOD) civilians 
in David Berteau and George Singley. 

At the Secretary’s direction, we conducted our efforts within a compressed 45-day 
timeframe, indicative of immediate challenges facing the Army. Our focus was on 
how to prevent any shortcomings in Army acquisition and program management in 
expeditionary operations for the next time. Our charter was forward-looking: we 
were tasked to ensure that, institutionally, the Army is best positioned for future 
operations — which will be expeditionary, joint, and likely to be multi-agency polit- 
icahmilitary events. 

At the outset, it is important to note that other, concurrent activities were under- 
way, focusing on different aspects of today’s challenges. Lieutenant General Ross 
Thompson and Kathryn Condon are co-chairing the Army Contracting Task Force 
that was — and still is — looking at the current fraud issues. Separately, the DOD In- 
spector General, Lieutenant General (Ret.) Claude Kicklighter, has been looking at 
equipment accountability issues. Outside of DOD, Ambassador Kennedy of the State 
Department has an effort underway to examine private security contracts. Thus, 
current fraud, equipment accountability, and private security contracts were not 
within the purview of this Commission. 

To address our forward-looking tasking, in September and October 2007, the Com- 
mission engaged officials within all of the the relevant communities through 122 
interviews. The individuals we heard from represented a wide range of stakeholders, 
from senior military leadership, to field operators, to audit personnel, to contractor- 
support personnel, and so forth. We spoke to people both state-side and deployed. 
Our discussions with personnel inside the continental United States (CONUS) were 
important, especially since we defined “expeditionary” as not only outside of CONUS 
but also emergency conditions within CONUS (like a Katrina incident); given that 
there are very great similarities in terms of the responsiveness to both situations. 
We also heard from people currently deployed in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait. 
Given the compact schedule, the Southwest Asia interviews were conducted by video 
teleconference. We separately interviewed the commander of the Joint Contracting 
Command-Iraq/Afghanistan, then the next level of military leadership, and then the 
worker level; all in the absence of their supervisors, so that we were able to get an 
objective, independent assessment. 

Despite the broad spectrum represented by our interviews, we received almost 
universal agreement on what the issues are; what changes are required; and the 
absolute need for change. As a result, the Commission crafted a broad-based strat- 
egy for addressing shortcomings; which we published in an independent report 
dated October 31, 2007; and titled Urgent Reform Required: Army Expeditionary 
Contracting. I would request that the Executive Summary from that report be in- 
cluded in the record of today’s proceedings. I appreciate tbis subcommittee’s invita- 
tion to highlight some key findings and recommendations from that report. 

Our key findings include the observation that the Army — and, more broadly, 
DOD — does not have a problem with a single organization or a group of individuals; 
rather, the Army and DOD are faced with a systemic challenge in executing expedi- 
tionary operations, both from an operational and an institutional vantage point. The 
“Operational Army” is expeditionary and on a war footing. Yet, it has not fully rec- 
ognized the impact of the large number of contractors involved in expeditionary op- 
erations and on their potential impact to mission success. In fact, today, with ap- 
proximately 160,000 contractors in the Iraq/Afghanistan/Kuwait zone, they rep- 
resent about 50 percent of the “total force.” Additionally, critical segments of the 
“Institutional Army” — which supports the “Operational Army” — have not adapted in 
order to provide responsive acquisitions and sustainment for expeditionary oper- 
ations. Some specific examples where shortcomings exist include: 

• Financial management — On the Logistics Civil Augmentation Program 
(LOGCAP) last year, there were 141 incremental funding contract modifica- 
tions. That means that the contract had to be modified 141 times, just be- 
cause the approved money was not being adequately released (by Office of 
Management and Budget, Office of the Secretary of Defense Comptroller, 
and/or Army Comptroller). This is inconsistent with war-time needs. We 
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have to be able to provide the money in a timely fashion, in order to run 
expeditionary operations effectively and efficiently. 

• Civilian personnel — Our Government civil servants do not qualify for fa- 
vored income tax benefits (comparable to military personnel and contractors 
in the same situation) when deployed in support of expeditionary oper- 
ations; and do not have the benefit of long-term medical coverage for inju- 
ries sustained in-theater. Nor is their life insurance coverage extended for 
“acts of war;” yet they are asked to “volunteer” to go into the war zone. 

• Military personnel — There are no longer any Army General Officer posi- 
tions for career contracting professionals. In 1990, there were five. So there 
is little incentive to pursue this career field. Yet, for expeditionary oper- 
ations, we need contracting people in uniform in this critical area to be 
leading in the war zone. 

• Contracting and contract management — The contracting process is very 
complicated and involves multiple stakeholders. This is not simply signing 
a piece of paper to create a contract. The process ranges from defining re- 
quirements all the way through the 70-plus steps of post-award contract 
management, to ensure mission accomplishment. When done properly these 
important functions ensure efficient use of our tax dollars and control 
waste, fraud, and abuse, but we found they were often not done; and, when 
done at all, it was a “pick-up game.” 

Contracting should be a core capability of the Army, but it currently is treated 
as an operational and institutional side issue. 

We found that the DOD has an extremely dedicated corps of contracting people. 
The problem is they are understaffed, overworked, under-trained, under-supported, 
and, I would argue, most importantly, under-valued. Some data points illustrate the 
current challenges: 

• Only 3 percent or so of Army contracting personnel are active duty mili- 
tary. Many more trained and experienced military personnel (officers and 
non-commissioned officers) are required in an expeditionary environment. 

• The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1996 required 
DOD to reduce its acquisition workforce by 25 percent by the end of fiscal 
year 2000. After those reductions, the Department has not increased the ac- 
quisition workforce, even though the budget has gone up dramatically since 
September 11, 2001. In fact, despite about a seven-fold workload increase, 
and the greater complexity of contracting in this intense environment, the 
civilian and military contracting workforce has been declining; and of those 
remaining, only 56 percent of the military officers and 53 percent of the ci- 
vilians in the contracting career field are certified for their current posi- 
tions. 

Based on the valuable lessons learned, the Commission developed recommenda- 
tions that address the gravity of the situation, and the urgent need for reform. In 
short, the Commission identified four key elements to future success: 

1. Contracting personnel — increase the stature, quantity, and career de- 
velopment of contracting personnel, military and civilian (especially for ex- 
peditionary operations); 

2. Organization and responsibility — restructure the Army contracting or- 
ganization and restore its overall responsibility to facilitate high-quality 
contracting and contract management in both expeditionary and peacetime 
operations; 

3. Training and tools — provide training and tools for overall contracting 
activities in expeditionary operations; and 

4. Legislative, regulatory, and policy — obtain legislative, regulatory, and 
policy assistance to enable contracting effectiveness in expeditionary oper- 
ations. 

Our report covers the details of the first three areas, so today I would like to focus 
on the fourth category, and ask for Congressional assistance with the legislative as- 
pects of the Commission’s recommendations. 

First, we recommend that Congress authorize General Officer billets for Army 
contracting and Joint contracting. Specifically, this Commission recommends that 
five new Army General Officers, as well as one Senior Executive Service billet, be 
established and “fenced,” for the Secretary to assign to meet this urgent need. Five 
additional joint general or flag billets be established, including a three-star for the 
expanded scope of the Defense Contract Management Agency (which we strongly 
recommend), and with Service “back-fill” authorizations for the joint positions. 
These military officer billets should not be created at the expense of existing civilian 
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Senior Executive Service contracting authorizations in the Army workforce. These 
must he maintained. 

In the past decade and a half, we have witnessed the elimination of General Offi- 
cers in the contracting field. As I noted, in 1990, there were five Army General Offi- 
cers. Some started as two-star positions, were reduced to one-star, and then all five 
were eliminated. In the Joint commands, all four contracting Flag and General Offi- 
cer positions have similarly disappeared. Today, all that remains is one temporary 
position: the Joint Contracting Command-Iraq/Afghanistan, which is being filled 
now hy an Air Force officer. The Commission believes this backslide needs to be 
remedied. We must at least get back to where we were in 1990. 

General officers must lead an Army transformation to make contracting an Army 
core competence. The Army needs general officers who know contracting and can 
serve as functional advocates for expeditionary operations; and to avoid the prob- 
lems that are now being experienced in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait. These gen- 
eral officers, who must be permanently assigned to contracting, will initiate and sus- 
tain improvement to Army acquisition, grow future leaders, and support leadership 
efforts. Our report identifies the specific positions the required general officers 
would fill, as well as the organizational changes required to achieve the desired 
transformation in Army and Joint contracting. 

Second, the Commission recommends an increase in Army contracting personnel 
authorizations by 1,983. That includes increasing Army military by 400 and civilian 
by 1,000, as well as providing 583 billets, military and civilian, for Army support 
to DCmA. The Army contracting personnel total increase is not that significant, rel- 
ative to the total people currently in the Army contracting career field, even includ- 
ing the DCMA fill-in. 

In 1990, the Army had approximately 10,000 people in contracting. This was re- 
duced to approximately 5,500, where it has largely remained; while the dollar value 
of Army contracts has increased 331 percent, and the number of Army contract ac- 
tions increased 654 percent (from approximately 52,900 to 398,700 between 1992 
and 2006). 

The Army is the DOD “Executive Agent” for contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
but is unable to fill military or civilian contracting billets, in either quantity or 
qualifications. There are far too few Army contracting personnel in-theater to meet 
their commitments. Congress must help the Army meet its commitment to support 
the troops on future expeditionary missions by authorizing additional Army con- 
tracting personnel. 

To meet the critical need for contract post-award management, the Commission 
recommends that DCMA become DOD’s “worldwide, contract management center of 
excellence.” To do this, DCMA needs additional resources. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee has acknowledged the need for more DCMA personnel by recently 
saying, “It is clear that DOD currently lacks the means to provide proper oversight 
of its service contracts, in part because of an insufficient number of contract over- 
sight personnel.” The Commission believes 583 DCMA billets are needed for Army 
support alone. Of course, if DCMA does not perform worldwide contract manage- 
ment for DOD, the Services are going to have to fulfill this responsibility, and will 
need to be resourced for it. 

Third, the Commission recommends congressional action to improve incentives for 
Army civilian contracting personnel who volunteer to deploy for expeditionary con- 
tracting. Right now, they are undervalued — in compensation; education and train- 
ing; career opportunities; and other occupational incentives. As a result, many ap- 
proved contracting positions go unfilled, especially in-theater. The DOD owes this 
dedicated core of civilian patriots its appreciation and better treatment. Congress 
can help address this problem by providing government civilians tax-free status 
when deployed (like their military and contractor counterparts), and long-term med- 
ical care and life insurance for in-theater injury or death. Our deployed military are 
tax free from the moment they hit the ground and have long-term medical coverage 
and life insurance for any injuries or death sustained while deployed. Yet com- 
parable tcix benefits are not accorded to deployed government civilians. If DOD is 
to incentivize its civilian workforce to deploy to what can be extreme and hostile 
work environments, they must be afforded tax treatment and benefits coverage com- 
parable to that of the military. In addition. Congress should provide “stand-by” re- 
moval of the pay cap for deployed civilians, for any future expedition. Although this 
has been done for Iraq, it is specific to the current engagement and not available 
for the next time. 

Fourth, the Commission recommends that Congress enable funding flexibility 
through an adequately resourced “contingency operations transfer fund.” This would 
be a defense transfer fund without “color of money” or fiscal year limitations, with 
the DOD responsible for providing Congress with insight via reporting on expendi- 
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tures and savings. This recommendation is based on the Balkans’ “Overseas Contin- 
gency Operations Transfer Fund,” which was approved by Congress, and which cur- 
rently exists for AID. However, right now, such a fund does not exist for Iraq, and 
we believe that not only should it be created for Iraq, but also for any future expedi- 
tionary operations, on a legislative “stand-by” basis. 

Fifth, and finally, we recommend that Congress provide “stand-by” legislation to 
waive small business and U.S. labor provisions. Buy American, Berry Amendment, 
Specialty Metals and other such provisions to allow rapid, local buying, if required, 
in expeditionary operations. In Iraq, a "Buy America" waiver exists, but again this 
is specific to the current operation and therefore not available to any future expedi- 
tion. 

The preceding are just some highlights of the many recommendations contained 
in the report, but which are particularly relevant for today’s purposes because they 
require Congressional action. In addition, the report includes recommended actions 
for the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of Defense. The Commission has 
briefed both Secretaries, concurrent with the report’s publication and release. Both 
Secretaries indicated that they fully support the committee’s report and have begun 
to move out quickly on its recommendations. But they need congressional help on 
key aspects of the report, which I have highlighted here today. 

Additionally, the Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee released a 
statement on November 1 sa 5 dng that “Congress will seriously consider the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, particularly those that require legislative action.” 

Given the importance and urgency of these actions in support of our troops, the 
Commission is hopeful that Congress will consider some out-of-cycle action to ad- 
dress the recommendations I have outlined today. 

In closing, I would like to observe that too often it takes a crisis to bring about 
major change. We believe the Iraq/Kuwait/Afghanistan contracting problems have 
created such a crisis! Changes are urgently required in the area of Army con- 
tracting — especially directed to future expeditionary operations. These changes are 
essential to make the Institutional Army the “Generating Force” in both name and 
capability. It is up to the military and secretariat leadership (both in the Army and 
the overall DOD) to bring about the needed changes. They cannot make many of 
the necessary improvements without congressional assistance. 

I hope you will agree and provide that needed support. Our troops deserve it. 

This concludes my prepared statement. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Now let me call on Secretary Bolton for your statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE M. BOLTON, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOR ACQUISITION, LOGISTICS, 
AND TECHNOLOGY; ACCOMPANIED BY LTG ROSS N. THOMP- 
SON HI, USA, MILITARY DEPUTY TO THE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE ARMY FOR ACQUISITION, LOGISTICS, AND 
TECHNOLOGY; AND KATHRYN A. CONDON, EXECUTIVE DEP- 
UTY TO THE COMMANDING GENERAL, ARMY MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

General Bolton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good afternoon. 
Mr. Chairman, Senator Thune, distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Readiness and Management Support, first of all, 
let me thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your kind words at the begin- 
ning of this hearing, and those of Senator Inhofe. You’re correct, I 
will step down after 6 years — next month, 6 years to the day — and 
I can tell you that it’s been a joy, an honor serving the men and 
women who are on point for us in the United States Army. I want 
to take this time to thank you and the other members of this sub- 
committee for your support to the Army and to me over these last 
6 years. The issues that we have faced have been critical, and with 
your help, we were able to g:et through all of them. We’re about to 
discuss, in this hearing this afternoon, another very important 
topic that, from my confirmation hearing to today, I have always 
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emphasized the need for addressing what Jacques Gansler and his 
Commission has already done. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you on the Re- 
port of the Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Manage- 
ment in Expeditionary Operations, chaired by Dr. Jacques Gansler, 
and the complementary in-house Army Contracting Task Force, co- 
chaired by my military deputy. Lieutenant General Ross Thompson 
and Kathryn Condon, the Executive Deputy to the Commanding 
General at the Army Materiel Command, both of whom join me 
here today. We have a joint written statement that I respectfully 
request be made a part of the record for today’s hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to commend 
Dr. Gansler and his Commission members and staff on their good 
work. I would also like to commend General Thompson and Ms. 
Condon for their work. 

If I may emphasize a point also made just moments ago by Dr. 
Gansler, that his Commission looked at the long-term strategic 
view of the Army’s acquisition and contracting system in support 
of expeditionary operations, the Army Contracting Task Force re- 
viewed current contracting operations and took immediate actions, 
as warranted. The two efforts combined have given the Army a 
clear way ahead. 

Secretary of the Army Pete Geren has directed swift implementa- 
tion of specific recommendations of both the Commission and the 
Task Force. For example, the Army is accelerating plans to set up 
the military structure recommended by the Commission. The Army 
has approved a two-star-level Army Contracting Command organi- 
zation under the Army Materiel Command, including two subordi- 
nate commands, a one-star Expeditionary Contracting Command 
and a restructured one-star-level Installation Contracting Organi- 
zation. The Army also plans to grow the military contracting struc- 
ture in line with the Commission’s recommendations by approxi- 
mately 400 soldiers, and our civilian contracting workforce by an 
additional 1,000 professionals. 

A critically important issue, Mr. Chairman, is the size, structure, 
and training of the contracting workforce, both civilian and mili- 
tary. The acquisition workforce has declined significantly in the 
last decade, while the number of dollars that are executed by the 
Army has increased by more than 80 percent. The United States 
Army has never fought an extended conflict that required such reli- 
ance on contractor support. 

We are currently addressing the need to expand, train, structure, 
and empower our contracting personnel to support a full range of 
military operations. We’re also initiating discussions with leaders 
of the contracting communities in the Navy, Air Force, and the De- 
fense Logistics Agency to explore increased collaboration and work- 
load distribution. 

Expeditionary operations in Iraq/Afghanistan have placed ex- 
traordinary demands on the contracting system and our contracting 
support personnel. The Army has deployed more than 550,000 sol- 
diers through Kuwait. We went from supporting one Kuwait base 
camp in 2002 to supporting eight in 2007, which required increased 
capacity in billeting, feeding, and general support. In Kuwait alone. 
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the annual value of contract support increased from $150 million 
in 2002 to nearly $1 billion in 2006. 

Mr. Chairman, the vast majority of our military and civilian con- 
tracting personnel perform well in tough and austere conditions. 
The Army is working hard to ensure that policies/procedures are in 
place for all joint expeditionary contracting operations. The success 
of our warfighters is linked directly to the success of the con- 
tracting workforce. 

One of the things that you asked me, Mr. Chairman — when we 
met last April — relates to what we’re going to talk about today, and 
that’s the size of the acquisition workforce and the adequacy of that 
workforce. I mentioned to you then, I paraphrased when I said in 
my confirmation testimony, that, in my view — and this was in 
2001, when I appeared before the committee — that, during my ten- 
ure, nearly 50 percent of the acquisition workforce was eligible to 
retire. A lot of that has come to pass. 

Last Friday, for example, I retired the most experienced program 
executive officer that the Army has — 33% years, 10 years in that 
position. While the officer who replaced him is well qualified and 
experienced, he does not have 33% years of experience. That is 
something you cannot do overnight. Every testimony that I’ve given 
in every hearing on this Hill, the last paragraph has always ad- 
dressed the need to look at the workforce — contracting, engineers, 
program managers — ^because we have allowed that valuable work- 
force, talented workforce, to atrophy over the last 10 to 15 years, 
and we must get that back. 

We have the world’s finest Army — the most powerful, the most 
capable, the most respected the world has ever known. It’s that 
way because of the leadership, the men and women who occupy the 
ranks, the training, and the equipment. The equipment is world- 
class, and the equipment is because of the acquisition workforce 
contracting a big part of that. If we do not get that right, I submit 
that our military of the future will suffer greatly. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for allowing the opportunity to ap- 
pear here this afternoon. I welcome this opportunity. That con- 
cludes my remarks, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The joint prepared statement of Secretary Bolton, General 
Thompson, and Ms. Condon follows:] 

Joint Prepared Statement by Hon. Claude M. Bolton, Jr., LTG N. Ross 
Thompson III, USA, and Kathryn A. Condon 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Akaka, Senator Thune, and distinguished members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: We thank you for the opportunity to report to you on the U.S. 
Army’s comprehensive, ongoing efforts to ensure policies and procedures are in place 
for all joint, expeditionary contracting operations in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait, 
and to better prepare the Army for acquisition and logistical support of combat oper- 
ations in the future. 

The candid and comprehensive report, by Dr. Jacques Gansler and the Members 
of his Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Management in Expeditionary 
Operations on the U.S. Army’s acquisition and contracting system, has given us in- 
sights for the way ahead. The Commission made four overarching recommendations 
to ensure the success of future expeditionary operations: 

(1) Increase the stature, quantity, and career development of military and 
civilian contracting personnel, particularly for expeditionary operations; 

(2) Restructure organization and restore responsibility to facilitate con- 
tracting and contract management; 
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(3) Provide training and tools for overall contracting activities in expedi- 
tionary operations; and 

(4) Obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance to enable con- 
tracting effectiveness in expeditionary operations. 

The Commission’s four key recommendations for improvement are consistent with 
the issues identified hy the Army Contracting Study completed in 2005 and the 
Army Contracting Task Force, which was Co-Chaired by LTG N. Ross Thompson 
III, USA, and Kathryn A. Condon, the Executive Deputy to the Commanding Gen- 
eral at tbe U.S. Army Materiel Command. The Army is aggressively addressing the 
structural weaknesses and shortcomings identified in order to improve current and 
future expeditionary contracting activities. Our actions stretch across the Army and 
include an ongoing, comprehensive review of doctrine, organization, training, mate- 
riel, leader development, personnel and facilities. 

It is important to emphasize that Dr. Gansler’s Commission was chartered to look 
at the long-term, strategic view of the Army’s acquisition and contracting system in 
support of expeditionary operations. To complement the Commission’s strategic re- 
view, the Army Contracting Task Force was formed to review current contracting 
operations and take immediate action where appropriate. The Secretary of the Army 
has directed the Commanding General of the Army Materiel Command, General 
Benjamin Griffin, to report to him, through the acting Under Secretary of the Army, 
Nelson M. Ford, to implement specific recommendations of both the Gansler Com- 
mission and the Army Contracting Task Force as expeditiously as possible. For ex- 
ample, the Army is accelerating plans to set-up the military structure recommended 
by the Commission. 

The Army has approved a two star-level Army Contracting Command organiza- 
tion under Army Materiel Command, including two subordinate commands; a one- 
star expeditionary contracting command and a restructured one-star level installa- 
tion contracting organization. The Army is in the process of identif 3 dng the individ- 
uals by name to lead these organizations. We plan to grow our military contracting 
structure in the Active Force in line with the Commission recommendations by ap- 
proximately 400 soldiers and our civilian contracting workforce by an additional 
1,000 members. 


U.S. ARMY ACTIONS 

As a result of the ongoing operations in Southwest Asia, the Army has increased 
the focus on contingency contracting. Up until just a year ago, we did not have a 
defined contingency contracting structure to support expeditionary operations or 
support a modular Army. We recently established a contingency contracting struc- 
ture that consists of contracting support brigades, contingency contracting battal- 
ions, and four-person contingency contracting teams. Each contracting support bri- 
gade is commanded by a colonel, who assists the Army Service Component Com- 
mander (ASCC), a three star commander, in his contracting support — planning and 
coordinating contracting operations in a theater of operations. The brigades oversee 
contingency contracting battalions and teams — Active, Reserve, and National 
Guard — in executing the ASCC’s contracting support plan. The Contracting Support 
Brigades’ battalions and teams are just now being activated, and they will coordi- 
nate and integrate their plans with Army Field Support Brigades. These two new 
brigade designs are designed to support the Army modular force by developing a 
single, seamless, fully integrated planning cell to provide quick response and com- 
mand and control of acquisition, logistics, and technology capabilities across the 
spectrum of conflict. As a result of the work of the Gansler Commission and the 
Army Contracting Task Force, we are planning to increase the number of brigades, 
battalions, and teams to better posture the Army to support contingency operations. 

As the scope and scale of contracting in Southwest Asia evolved, the Army recog- 
nized the need to assess its contract management capacity. The Army conducted au- 
dits and investigations into the oversight, execution, and management of contracting 
in the theater of operations, and these audits and investigations are ongoing. While 
the vast majority of our military and civilian contracting personnel who award and 
manage these contracts perform well in extreme conditions, auditors and investiga- 
tors discovered cases of potential fraud in contracting operations with the worst 
cases originating in Kuwait. Currently, there are 80 ongoing criminal investigations 
involving contract fraud committed against the U.S. military in the Iraq, Afghani- 
stan, and Kuwait theater of operations. The Army acted decisively to correct defi- 
ciencies specifically identified in Kuwait with the following agencies involved in cor- 
rective actions: the U.S. Army Audit Agency (AAA); the U.S. Army Criminal Inves- 
tigation Command (CID); the U.S. Army Contracting Agency; the U.S. Army Mate- 
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riel Command (AMC); and the U.S. Army Sustainment Command, all working in 
cooperation with the Defense Contract Management Agency. 

In 2005, the Army began audits and CID increased investigative activity into alle- 
gations of corrupt contracting in Southwest Asia. Deployed commanders also ex- 
pressed their concerns and requested the Army to send in additional CID Special 
Agents and auditors from AAA and from CID. In 2005, CID established the Iraq 
Fraud Detachment and in 2006, CID established the Kuwait Fraud Office — both 
staffed with specially trained CID Special Agents. Throughout these investigations, 
the Army has updated Congress and taken corrective actions as warranted. 

In February 2007, after then-Secretary of the Army, Dr. Francis Harvey, was 
briefed on the matter, he directed further action to correct deficiencies, including an 
assessment of contracting activities throughout Central Command and implementa- 
tion of a Corrective Action Plan to address issues. 

As a result, in March 2007, a senior Contracting Operations Review Team was 
deployed to review all contract operations in theater. In April 2007, the Army began 
implementing a Contracting Action Plan that reorganized the Kuwait Contracting 
Office, installed new leadership, established a Joint Logistics Procurement Support 
Board, increased staffing, deployed senior contracting professionals and attorneys to 
Kuwait, and provided additional ethics training and assigned legal support. 

In addition, the Army published the following guidance designed to improve man- 
agement of service acquisitions and to strengthen oversight, surveillance and docu- 
mentation of contractor’s performance. 

(1) The Army’s Source Selection Manual was revised and incorporated 
into our acquisition supplement. It is a comprehensive source selection tool 
designed to provide flexibility in the source selection process while enabling 
Army contracting officers to design and execute their source selection plans 
and Requests for Proposal (RFPs) to provide optimum solutions to meet 
their customers needs. Source selection training is now required for every 
source selection team member to ensure they understand their roles and re- 
sponsibilities. 

(2) In response to section 812 of the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 2006, we adjusted our management framework for review 
and approval of service contracts at both the strategic and tactical levels. 
Since 2003, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army for Policy and Pro- 
curement, along with other key senior Army leaders, has reviewed and ap- 
proved service strategies with a combined total value greater than $231 bil- 
lion. 

(3) Contracting officers have been directed to appoint a trained con- 
tracting officer’s representative (COR) for every service contract awarded 
with an estimated value greater than $2,500. To ensure that systematic 
quality assurance methods are used during contract administration, quality 
assurance surveillance plans must also be prepared and implemented. 

(4) A standard, minimum training requirement has been established for 
Army CORs. They must complete the Defense Acquisition University on- 
line continuous learning module, “COR with a Mission Focus,” prior to ap- 
pointment. As of November 1, 2007, over 4,500 Army personnel have com- 
pleted this course. 

(5) Acquisition leadership reiterated the requirement for contractor per- 
formance to be adequately documented and performance reports prepared, 
entered, and maintained in our performance assessment systems. We will 
not allow poor performers to be rewarded with more work. 

(6) A reminder was sent to the entire Army Acquisition workforce ad- 
dressing their responsibilities as public servants and stewards of the teix- 
payer’s investment and exhorting them to ensure that their actions remain 
above reproach, both in reality and appearance. 

Written guidance is of no benefit, unless it is executed by a capable, trained work- 
force. Recognizing this need, the Army convened the first Army Procuring Con- 
tracting Officer (PCO) Training symposium. Over 500 PCOs were trained in critical 
areas now demanding increased proficiency. A wide range of topics were covered, 
including cost and pricing and source selection requirements as well as contracting 
integrity. The Army has also initiated training for our Heads of Contracting Activi- 
ties to heighten their awareness of roles and responsibilities associated with sup- 
porting the mission of their command in the contracting arena. 

Upholding the highest ethical standards while discharging our duties is of para- 
mount concern and while we have confidence in the talent and professionalism of 
the Army’s acquisition workforce, we must remain vigilant to potential compromises 
of integrity. We are actively engaged in the DOD efforts to eliminate areas of vul- 
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nerability within Defense contracting. The ASA(ALT) staff is leading a sub- 
committee effort looking at Sustained Senior Leadership issues and other personnel 
from the organization are reviewing areas associated with proper contract surveil- 
lance. To obtain an Army-wide perspective on procurement operations we recently 
chartered a corresponding Army Contracting Integrity Panel. We’ve requested mem- 
bership from each Army functional area involved with contracting. The panel will 
examine contracting integrity drivers that have the greatest impact on 
vulnerabilities relating to fraud, waste and abuse in our contracting system. 

As previously mentioned, the Army Contracting Task Force mission was to exam- 
ine current Army operations and future plans for providing contracting support to 
contingency or other military operations. The Task Force looked at contracting ac- 
tivities across the Army. There is contract authority in many of the commands in 
the Army, and that contract authority is delegated from the Assistant Secretary po- 
sition to the head of contracting activities in different organizations and commands 
within the Army. In addition, the Task Force studied actions of AAA and CID for 
both insight and lessons learned. 

In the short-term, the Army augmented the staff in Kuwait with additional indi- 
viduals to assist the warfighter in translating their requirements into statements 
of work and additional contract specialists and contracting officers to facilitate con- 
tract execution of those requirements. This augmentation is short-term, about 90 
days, and is designed to make sure that the commander there has the resources 
needed to deal with the present workload. Part of that additional workload is the 
orderly transfer of existing and any future major contract actions to the acquisition 
center at Rock Island, Illinois, that supports the Army Sustainment Command 
under AMC. By the end of the 90-day period, we expect the staff level to number 
around 50 people manning the contracting office in Kuwait. 

The Acquisition Center at Rock Island established a dedicated team of nine con- 
tracting experts with the support of legal experts focused solely on large dollar con- 
tracts in support of Kuwait operations. This team is ensuring all past and future 
contract actions associated with these large dollar contracts are executed in accord- 
ance with all laws and regulations. The team is resolving a number of claim actions, 
definitizing unpriced actions, and issuing new solicitations for requirements such as 
non-tactical vehicles. We expect to keep this team in place for the duration of the 
conflict. 

The Army is systematically reviewing all of the Kuwait contract files from fiscal 
year 2003 to fiscal year 2006 to identify any issues that haven’t otherwise been ad- 
dressed by an ongoing investigation by either AAA or CID. During this time period 
there were approximately 6,000 contracts awarded (totaling about 18,000 contract 
actions) by the Kuwait contracting office, so we are initially using a sampling tech- 
nique to determine if there are any additional indications of fraudulent activity. So, 
this is quite an undertaking, but it is important to ensure we have reviewed the 
files thoroughly. The review of contract actions is taking place both in Kuwait where 
contracts under $25,000 are being examined and at AMC’s Acquisition Center in 
Warren, Michigan, where the review team is looking at contracts over $25,000 with 
the assistance of U.S. Air Force and U.S. Navy contracting experts. We are also 
working with the AAA, CID, and the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Financial 
Management and Comptroller in reviewing financial data to determine if appro- 
priate disbursement and accounting of payments have been made. Initial and ongo- 
ing review of all contracts and contract actions has revealed no additional fraudu- 
lent activities to date. 

We are increasing Contracting Operation Reviews in both scope and frequency. 
The Army periodically conducts Contract Operations Reviews looking at contracting 
organizations to make sure that contracting activities are following the regulations 
and procedures and appropriately addressing emerging issues. These reviews are 
part of the routine examination of contracting activities along with internal review 
audits by the AAA and the Army and Department of Defense Inspectors General. 

A critically important issue is the size, structure, and training of the contracting 
workforce — both military and civilian. The acquisition workforce has declined sig- 
nificantly in the last decade while the number of dollars that we are executing in 
the Army has increased by more than 80 percent. The U.S. Army has never fought 
an extended conflict that required such reliance on contractor support. We are cur- 
rently addressing the need to expand, train, structure, and empower our contracting 
personnel to support the full range of military operations. We have increased the 
number of contracting interns and are pursuing associated increases in training 
funds. We are partnering with the Defense Acquisition University and state and 
local universities to incorporate contracting courses into their curriculums. Our goal 
is to bring more qualified, trained individuals into the workforce at an accelerated 
pace and ultimately perform at the joune 3 nnan level in a shorter period. We are also 
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initiating discussions with leaders of the contracting communities in the U.S. Navy, 
U.S. Air Force, and the Defense Logistics Agency to explore increased collaboration 
and workload distribution. 


CONCLUSION 

As stewards of the teixpayers’ dollars, the Army must do a better job of managing 
and documenting contractor performance. Service and construction contracts, wheth- 
er in Iraq, Afghanistan, the United States, or elsewhere in the world, represent an 
ever-increasing percentage of our overall contract dollars — now surpassing the dol- 
lars awarded under major weapon systems programs. Greater emphasis must be 
placed on the management and oversight of all types of service and construction 
contracts. This includes documenting the contractor’s performance in accordance 
with policy. 

Expeditionary military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan have placed extraor- 
dinary demands on the contracting system and our contracting support personnel. 
As stated before, the vast majority of our military and civilian contracting personnel 
perform well in tough, austere conditions. Their customers are the warfighters — the 
men and women who depend on them to do their jobs. In the end, the success of 
our warfighters is linked directly to the success of the contracting workforce. We are 
working hard to ensure that policies and procedures are in place for all joint, expe- 
ditionary contracting operations in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait or anywhere else 
we deploy. The objective is to better prepare the Army for acquisition and logistical 
support of combat operations in the future. 

We look forward to your questions and thank you for the opportunity to address 
the members of the committee. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Thank you very much, Secretary 
Bolton. 

We have been joined by the chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Senator Levin, and I would like to ask Senator 
Levin whether he has any remarks to make before we begin any 
questions. 

Senator Levin. I’ll wait until my questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. All right. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank you again. Secretary Bolton, for your testimony 
and I’d like to ask a question of both you and General Thompson. 
The Gansler Commission report states that the Army’s difficulty in 
adjusting to the singular problem of Kuwait, Iraq, and Afghani- 
stan, is in large part due to the fact that there are no generals as- 
signed to contracting responsibilities. The Commission recommends 
that Congress authorize, “a core set of 10 additional general offi- 
cers for contracting positions.” My question to you. Secretary 
Bolton and General Thompson, does the Secretary of the Army and 
Office of the Secretary of Defense concur with this recommenda- 
tion? 

Secretary Bolton. Mr. Chairman, I cannot speak for the DOD; 
however. Secretary Geren has reviewed the recommendations, and 
supports them. He has asked the Task Force, co-chaired by General 
Thompson and Ms. Condon, to review those recommendations and 
give him a plan for implementing those, and that includes looking 
at the general officers. That’s five. I cannot comment on what the 
Department will do on that. 

General Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I have a meeting next week 
with the head of our General Officer Management Office, and one 
of the topics of conversation is the support of those five positions. 
I do agree, personally — and Ms. Condon and I, on the Task Force, 
agree with the Gansler Commission recommendations, that there is 
a need for general officers at the top of the contracting structure. 
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That gives a clear signal to the people that — our military people — 
their service is valued, and that there is an opportunity at the top 
of the structure, should they stick with us and perform throughout 
their careers. I think you will see the Army reflect its support of 
that in the very near term, here, as we pick officers for the next 
set of brigadier generals and then the assignment of the officers off 
of that selection list, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Senator Akaka. I heard the recommendations by Secretary 
Bolton. Let me ask you this question. Can we expect to see a legis- 
lative proposal from the Department in this regard? Second, how 
long do you think it will take for the Army to staff these new posi- 
tions you are recommending? 

Secretary Bolton. I think on the positions, in terms of the flag 
officers, we’re working that as we speak. General Thompson just al- 
luded to what we’re going to be doing over the next few days. So, 
that’s in the work, and we’re working that. 

With regard to legislative proposals, as we go through and look 
at what Dr. Gansler has offered us, there will be opportunities. I’m 
sure, to make proposals. Of course, the Commission has already 
recommended some of those. 

My view is — and I agree with a number of those — I would love 
to work within the laws that we currently have, within the rules 
and regulations we currently have. It is clear we’ll need some legis- 
lative support, but my view is, we have enough flexibility now to 
do some things that need to be done that are recommended by the 
Gansler report, and we ought to do those, as well. 

Senator Akaka. Secretary Bolton and General Thompson, the 
Gansler Commission report states that, “The number and expertise 
of military contracting professionals must be significantly in- 
creased,” to address the problems we have experienced in theater. 
Consequently, the Commission recommends that the Army hire, as 
was mentioned, 2,000 new contracting personnel. 

Secretary Bolton, you have told this committee, on many occa- 
sions, that the Army does not have the acquisition workforce it 
needs. Most recently, you told us last April that the Army does not 
have a sufficient number of contracting officers and contract ad- 
ministrators, and that you were working on the problem. 

Secretary Bolton and General Thompson, do you believe that you 
now have the support you need within the Department of the Army 
to address this problem, including the support of the Secretary of 
the Army and the support of the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Bolton. I believe we have won the attention of the 
DOD, as well as the Army. I believe we have the support of both. 
I know that’s true for Secretary Geren. It’s regrettable that it took 
a crisis such as this to really highlight that for everyone, but my 
discussions with the Secretary clearly indicate that we have his 
support, and his energetic support, in making sure that we not only 
fix this in the short-term, but fix it for the long-term. 

Senator Akaka. General Thompson, would you comment on that? 

General Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I agree with what Secretary 
Bolton stated, that we do have the strong support of Secretary 
Geren, and I think that strong support is reflected in the statement 
for the record today, where you’ll see us endorsing the Gansler 
Commission recommendation to grow the military contracting 
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workforce by 400 and to grow the civilian contracting workforce in 
the Army by about 1,000. 

Ms. Condon and I, over the same period of time that Dr. 
Gansler’s Commission was working, have done the analytical work 
to justify those positions from a workload perspective. As a matter 
of fact, next week the military contracting structure will be for- 
mally submitted to the Army’s force structure process, which is the 
way we go through to document the positions and to begin to do 
the necessary actions to stand up the units and to begin the re- 
cruitment action. 

So, I do strongly believe that the Army is fully behind this. The 
remaining 600 positions that Dr. Gansler referred to in his report 
are positions in support of the Army that would be part of the 
DCMA. This morning, as a matter of fact, there was a joint meet- 
ing between the Army and the DCMA to get to the analytical de- 
tails about the workload justification for that so we could also 
make the case before the resourcing process and the force structure 
process, in the Army and in the Defense Department, that those 
positions are both necessary and will be supported. 

Senator Akaka. Before I pass on to Senator Thune, let me ask 
this question of both of you. How long do you think it will take the 
Army to fill the new contracting positions recommended by the 
Commission? Do you have plans to establish interim milestones so 
that we can monitor your progress? 

Secretary Bolton. I’ll let General Thompson talk about the de- 
tails. I think, at the top level, over the next year we’ll have a good 
handle on that. I mean that sincerely, even though I won’t be 
there. I know the Army will press forward on that. 

The real question, Mr. Chairman, is, how long does it take to get 
experienced contract personnel? That’s about a 5-year period, to get 
them recruited, trained, moved through the various offices, and 
enough experience that I would feel comfortable putting them in 
the field, particularly in a place like Kuwait or Iraq. 

But, in terms of moving out immediately, we’re going out and 
finding as many people as we can. 

General Thompson. Sir, once we document the positions, you 
begin the recruitment process, both with the civilians and the mili- 
tary. I believe it’s going to take us 2 to 3 years to fill that number 
of positions. I do agree with Secretary Bolton that it’s probably 
about 5 to 10 years before you get those people to the level of train- 
ing and certification and experience that they need to be able to op- 
erate somewhat independently. So, my answer would be, probably, 
2 to 3 years to fill that structure, beginning immediately, and part 
of that is just a reflection of the demographics on the military re- 
cruiting; then, in a very low unemployment market, we have to 
make sure that we get the message across to the civilian workforce 
that we want to bring in as interns and make contracting profes- 
sionals for the Army and DOD, that this is a viable and a lucrative 
career field, and that we value their service, and we have to put 
the right recruiting incentives, and pay and bonus incentives there 
to be able to bring them in, and then retain them once we bring 
them in. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. 

Senator Thune. 
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Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, thank you all for your testimony. Thank you. Dr. Gansler 
and members of your Commission, for a very complete and thor- 
ough report. 

You’ve all, I think, answered this already in your testimony in 
response to Senator Akaka’s questions, but the Army and the De- 
fense Department seem to support and embrace many of the re- 
port’s recommendations. My understanding is that the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisitions, Technology, and Logistics, John 
Young, was going to issue a Department-wide directive on the re- 
port. Do you know if that’s been done? 

Secretary Bolton. I don’t know. 

General Thompson. Sir, to my knowledge, that’s not been done. 
I do know that there’s a number of actions that are ongoing be- 
tween the Office of Secretary of Defense and the Services. One of 
those, in particular, that I am actively participating in as a senior 
member for the Army is the response to the section 854 that ad- 
dresses contingency contracting. I was at a meeting just 10 days 
ago with the senior representatives from all the Services and also 
the Secretary of Defense. I do know, because I have talked, not di- 
rectly to Mr. Young, but to his executive assistant, that he em- 
braces the recommendations of the Gansler Commission — “he,” Dr. 
Young — and is going to work with his staff in order to make sure 
that there’s consistency across the OSD staff and across the DOD 
to implement the recommendations. 

Senator Thune. Dr. Gansler, the Army has been actively en- 
gaged in trying to better use its Senior Executive Service (SES) in 
support missions. It seems to me that contracting capability could 
be an area in which the total force, especially civilian employees, 
could help take some of the pressure off the uniformed force. But 
you call for the establishment of only one SES billet, five general- 
officer Army billets — some will argue that uniformed personnel 
simply cannot be looked to, in the current force structure, to per- 
form and oversee combat support missions that can be undertaken 
by a civilian workforce. Why are they wrong on that? 

Dr. Gansler. Let me begin by pointing out that 97 percent of the 
contracting personnel in the Army are civilians, and it’s the 3 per- 
cent we’re trying to increase. In addition, we feel that in a war 
zone it’s very important to have military leadership and to rep- 
resent the function at the highest levels in the planning functions, 
in the requirements definition functions, and, of course, in the im- 
plementation and the management functions. So, we think that we 
want to emphasize — not that the civilians aren’t doing their job 
and that they’re very, very dedicated — that we also emphasize we 
need more of them. You notice the numbers we asked for were 400 
of the military and 1,000 of the civilian, so we also feel the civilians 
need to be increased. But we feel that this is a function — in a war 
zone — in which the military clearly needs to play a role. 

Now, the DCMA is a joint agency which has both military and 
civilians in it, and that’s one that does fit under the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics — John 
Young’s role. The changing of that function is one of his respon- 
sibilities. The staffing of that, the additional 580 or 600 people that 
we talked about for the Army will also have to be people contrib- 
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uted by the Navy and the Air Force into that organization, and 
their role increased, in terms of the DCMA. I do know that Sec- 
retary Gates has been concerned to make sure that the Air Force 
and Navy step up to this responsibility of our overall recommenda- 
tions. It’s not just the Army that fits into this. It’s OSD because 
of the DCMA. It’s also OSD because they establish broad policy in 
the overall DOD contracting activities. The other Services have 
somewhat downgraded their contracting responsibilities and need 
to step back up to that, as well. 

Senator Thune. Secretary Bolton, do you agree with Dr. 
Gansler’s response? 

Secretary Bolton. Yes. 

Senator Thune. Dr. Gansler, assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Army can’t obtain relief from legal constraints on the 
number of general officers and cannot overcome practical limits on 
the ability to train and reassign more soldiers into the contracting 
career field. What other steps can and should be taken quickly to 
improve the Army’s contracting capability? 

Dr. Gansler. The reorganization that we suggested can be done 
without waiting until you get the full complement of general offi- 
cers; they can be filled by senior civilians in those positions. That 
can he done immediately. As Secretary Bolton pointed out — they’ve 
already started moving out on some of those organizational 
changes. Since there are no Army general officers to fill those posi- 
tions, they’re going to have to fill them, initially, with senior civil- 
ians, and that will at least recognize the structure. They can also 
start immediately, as General Thompson said, to promote one or 
two of the key people into the contracting field to give out a signal 
to the overall contracting corps from the military side that this is 
a career path. 

From the civilian side, I think Congress can do something about 
recognizing the fact that you’re asking these people to volunteer to 
go into a war zone and not compensating them appropriately. I 
think that’s not supporting the troops adequately, and I think 
that’s something that can be done, as well. 

So, there are actions that can be taken, even though you can’t 
instantly go out with a chicken hook and bring in all these experi- 
enced contracting people — they’re just not there, and they’re very 
much in demand — ^but you can create incentives, both for the mili- 
tary and the civilians, to start actions immediately. 

Senator Thune. The report rightly makes the point that, in the 
future, the Defense Department will he conducting more joint and 
expeditionary operations, but the report’s focus was largely on 
shoring up the Army’s expeditionary contracting capability. What 
do your Commission’s findings mean for joint expeditionary con- 
tracting capability? If there are problems on this broader level, 
given the likelihood that expeditionary operations will be more 
joint in the future, why should recommended solutions not be more 
joint in nature than was proposed by your Commission? 

Dr. Gansler. We actually do emphasize the jointness. In fact, 
the DCMA is a joint agency. That will be — the post-award period — 
doing all of the implementation, military and civilians, from that 
organization. We did hear from people in the Air Force and Navy 
that they have a need to step up more to the contracting world as 
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well, and to the whole acquisition arena. In a wartime environ- 
ment, that has not received the attention that it needs, and we do 
believe that future operations will not only be joint, but will be ex- 
peditionary and, therefore, of the type we addressed explicitly. 

I would even go a little further and say, because they’re going 
to be political/military operations, that we’re going to have to work 
out with the State Department and AID in these environments, as 
well. 

General Thompson. Senator, if I could just add a couple of points 
on that. The Joint Contracting Command in Iraq today, currently 
headed by an Air Force major general to be replaced by a Navy ad- 
miral, here, in January, but the previous two commanders of that 
organization were Army general officers. The first commander was 
Brigadier General Steve Seay, and the second commander of the 
Joint Contracting Command was Major General John Urias. The 
individuals performing the contracting function underneath that 
joint command were from all Services. Because of the small num- 
ber of military officers, and before — no noncommissioned officers, 
and I’ll get to that in a minute — the preponderance of the staff in 
that Joint Contracting Command are Air Force, because there’s 
about 2,000 military contracting officers in the Air Force, both offi- 
cer and noncommissioned officer. 

I do know as part of this group that I’m part of, on the cost of 
DOD, we are putting dedicated planners with each combatant com- 
mand to plan for, in the war plans, contracting, and support with 
contracting, and the plan for that in the exercises, so to make sure 
that linkage is there. There’s also going to be some emphasis on 
putting the right planning cell with the Joint Forces Command as 
they have their global force management responsibilities, and also 
look at exercises across DOD. 

No different than the normal way the military brings forces to- 
gether, you plan for it, you have that structure there, but, when 
it’s time to execute a mission — be it Iraq or someplace else, in the 
future — you would bring in the members of the Service — all Serv- 
ices, that have contracting expertise, fall them into a joint struc- 
ture that you define ahead of time, and that you planned for ahead 
of time. Arguably, that didn’t happen over the last few years. It 
was really a pickup game, and we’ve evolved to where we are 
today. The clear recognition across DOD right now is, we can’t let 
that happen in the future. 

Senator Thune. Good. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Thune. 

Let me call on Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to thank all of you for being here, and Secretary 
Bolton, for your service. I have visited with several of you before, 
as you are, maybe, painfully aware. [Laughter.] 

I am deeply concerned about this area of our competency within 
our military, and I spent my trip to Iraq looking at these issues. 
I am now aware that there are approximately 300 different reports 
that have been issued by someone, surrounding the issue of con- 
tracting problems in Iraq, whether it is military support or recon- 
struction. 
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The reports that you referenced — in fact, the Commission that 
you all worked on, Ms. Condon and General Thompson — that was 
over 2 years ago. I see the word “urgent” on this report. I hear the 
word “crisis.” I have to tell you, when we decided to move thou- 
sands of people into harm’s way in the surge plan, that’s how our 
military normally reacts to a crisis in the mission. Can someone ex- 
plain to me how in the world this has gone on year after year after 
year, committee hearing after committee hearing, report after re- 
port after report, and yet we still don’t have anyone who is saying, 
“This is getting fixed.” 

How many of you have read the “Lessons Learned” in Bosnia on 
contracting? Okay. Now, it is a really scary thing to read, be- 
cause — guess what? — it’s everything you’re saying. These were les- 
sons learned in Bosnia, and now we have tens of billions of dollars 
that have gone down the drain. The bottom line is, I think we all 
acknowledge, contracting is here to stay in the active military. 
Would any of you disagree with that? 

Do any of you think we’re ever going to go back to the time 
where a soldier is peeling a potato, cleaning a latrine, or driving 
supply trucks? So, if that’s the case — now, when they were, when 
my dad was peeling potatoes in World War II, there was somebody 
in a uniform he was answerable to. He knew if he did a good job, 
he had a chance to move up; and, if he didn’t, there was big trou- 
ble. 

Meanwhile, we gave KBR all their performance bonuses, when 
their performance was terrible under the LOGCAP contract. Frank- 
ly, Secretary Bolton, you defended that in April in our exchange, 
and you said you trusted the people in the field. Then this report 
says we can’t trust the people in the field, because they don’t have 
the core competency of contracting. 

Now, when you say you’re moving into getting 400 more people, 
how quickly will there be sufficient contracting oversight in Iraq 
over the LOGCAP contract? How soon? 

Secretary Bolton. I think, with regard to LOGCAP — and let’s 
understand the differences between the operation in Kuwait, which 
does not have LOGCAP 

Senator McCaskill. Correct. 

Secretary Bolton. — which also does not have DCMA. Within 
Iraq, we have DCMA to monitor the actual performance of the con- 
tract, along with a number of other folks, to include the special IG, 
the regular IG, the audit folks, the triple-A, as well as CID, all to 
look at that. Because you pointed it out, there have been many, 
many reports on that, and you and I have discussed those. So, I 
think, in terms of the immediacy of oversight, there is a lot of over- 
sight, plus the Joint Contracting Command. 

Senator McCaskill. I’m talking about the core competency, 
though. Secretary. I’m talking about the contracting officer rep- 
resentatives (CORs), I’m talking about the people on the ground 
that are seeing whether those trucks are being burned 

Secretary Bolton. Yes. 

Senator McCaskill. — for profit or whether those people are actu- 
ally working when we’re paying them to work. When will we have 
that training and that core competency with those CORs? 
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Secretary Bolton. I think, within Iraq and Afghanistan, com- 
pared to Kuwait, you’ve had that. In fact, that’s what we did, was 
to focus our experienced people in the war zone itself, within Iraq 
and within Afghanistan. That’s why we put all the oversight there, 
to also look at that. Were we perfect? Absolutely not. Did we learn 
some lessons? Yes, we have. Have we put more people in there? 
Yes. The Joint Contracting Command has grown in the number of 
people over there, who are experienced, to look at that. 

Down in Kuwait, as we went from the LOGCAP after the Gulf 
War the first time, by charter, DCNA no longer looks at those con- 
tracts. We lost all that oversight, and we relied upon 20 to 30 folks 
to do that, as it was escalating, in terms of the amount of work. 
Lesson learned. We can’t allow that to happen. What have we 
done? We’ve put more people over in that office, experienced peo- 
ple. The folks who were there, we replaced, we put in a new com- 
mander. I personally went there and talked to every one of the 
folks there. I talked to the Command, I looked at what they were 
doing. I went out to the CONEXes to see all the contracts. We re- 
viewed all of those with experienced people there and experienced 
people back here. What’s wrong with that? If you’re taking experi- 
enced people from here to do that work, they’re not doing the work 
that we asked them to do back here. That gets back to what Dr. 
Gansler has talked about, ‘You need more people.” 

The long way of answering your question is, we’re putting the 
best people we have available today to take care of the problems 
as we see it today. We’re robbing Peter to pay Paul right now, until 
we get additional folks in there. But I clearly agree with you that 
we have to do more. In fact, what I would urge, and have urged 
our folks to do — we’ve talked about the operators, great people 
doing great work; they train the way they fight. I have to tell you, 
the support community needs to do the same thing. When we go 
on a deployment, when we go out to NTC, we ought to take the 
support element, to include the contracting folks, and put them out 
there. We ought to exercise those folks the same way they’re being 
exercised in the war zone right now. They ought to be part of the 
war plan, so we know exactly what is going to go on there. 

If you’re going to audit or do an IG or something like a red hat, 
we ought to go out there and make sure, doing the exercise, that 
we pull something on them, just the way we do with the war- 
fighter, to see whether or not they’re going to react properly, and 
then build around that. We’re a long ways from doing it, but if I 
could wave a magic wand, I would do exactly that. 

Senator McCaskill. I don’t understand why we’re a long way 
from doing it. If we can put thousands of men and women in 
harm’s way in a matter of weeks, why can’t we watch taxpayers’ 
money before taking a decade and noodling it around with 14 com- 
missions making the same recommendations over and over again? 

Why does it take so long? 

Secretary Bolton. I don’t think we took so long, in terms of put- 
ting people in Iraq and Afghanistan. I did that. In 2003, when we 
went into Baghdad, I couldn’t find a contracting officer. I had to 
send one over there. Why? Because we didn’t expect to be there 
that long. I sent a colonel over there. He came back after a month, 
and I had to drag him back, because folks began to realize how im- 
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portant he was. I then put a lieutenant colonel over there who was 
only supposed to he there 6 months. He was there 12 months, got 
promoted to colonel while he was there, and we started to build 
that capability as we realized the enormity of the task ahead of us 
and the need for that type of expertise. I think that’s an important 
lesson learned, that if you’re going to go into an operation like that, 
and particularly one that goes from contingency operation — and 
“contingency,” by its very nature, is short-term — to one that is na- 
tion-building and long-term, you’d better have the support folks 
there to take care of it, both in theater and reachback. 

Secretary Bolton. That’s the lesson that we learned. Also, start- 
ing in 2004, we actually started to build units that would deploy 
with our commanders over there. They’re in place now to do just 
that, focused on Iraq and Afghanistan. Not perfect. It was a pickup. 
We fell behind in a number of areas, but we did focus as best we 
could, with the best expertise we had available at the time. 

The last point I’ll make, and that is getting the people long-term. 
That will be tough, tough because they’re just not there. Just with- 
in this area, within the Beltway, just for the Federal Government, 
we’re short nearly 2,000, what I call 1102s, contracting officers, not 
just for the DOD, for everybody. They’re difficult to get, and then, 
when you get them, you have to train them, and you know this. 
You have to train them, they have to be experienced, have to be 
warranted and then put out there, and that just takes time. 

Senator McCaskill. Hopefully, I’ll get a chance to follow up with 
you. Dr. Gansler, in another round of questions. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. We will have another round of ques- 
tions. 

I’d like to call now on the chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate, Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. Thank you. Senator Akaka. 

First let me join you and the other members of the subcommittee 
in thanking Dr. Gansler and the members of the Commission for 
the great work of that Commission. The central finding that the 
Army acquisition workforce is “understaffed, overworked, under- 
trained, undersupported, and undervalued,” is consistent with the 
view that a number of us have expressed in this committee and in 
this Congress, in the Senate. I hope that the Army’s general en- 
dorsement of the Commission’s findings and recommendations will 
create some momentum to address this serious problem. Secretary 
Bolton, and that the general rhetorical support will be translated 
promptly into action. 

Seven months ago. Secretary Bolton, I asked you some questions 
at a hearing of the Senate Armed Services Committee about the 
LOGCAP contract. At that hearing I asked a series of questions 
about a KBR subcontract for living containers, which is a type of 
trailer that the Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) found to be 
overpriced by $100 million. I asked you. Secretary Bolton, why the 
Army decided to pay KBR the full $100 million by which those sub- 
contracts were overpriced, and you referred the question to a Gen- 
eral Jerome Johnson, who joined you in representing the Army at 
that hearing. 
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General Johnson denied that the Army had paid KBR the extra 
money, then I read from an Army document stating that, “The par- 
ties have agreed to recognize the costs of the containers acquired.” 
So, I read from a document saying that, in fact, the Army had 
agreed to pay the extra money. General Johnson testified that the 
document was inaccurate that I was reading from. 

Subsequent to the hearing, the Army provided additional infor- 
mation to the committee that, in fact, showed that that document 
was correct, that, as a matter of fact, the extra $100 million was 
paid, that should not have been paid. 

The acknowledgment from the Army after the hearing was that 
the procuring contracting officer. Valiant Duhart, resolved the 
issue by allowing the costs for the containers. 

So, in other words. Secretary, the Army has acknowledged that 
the memorandum that I read at the hearing was correct, that the 
Army had accepted KBR’s arguments for which the DCAA could 
find no factual support and paid the full extra $100 million by 
which the subcontracts were overpriced. 

So, now that the Army has acknowledged that KBR was paid the 
extra $100 million, the overpricing, despite repeated audits in 
which the DCAA rebutted every argument that KBR made in sup- 
port of the overpayments, my question to you is, why was that 
$100 million paid? 

Secretary Bolton. General Johnson is no longer within the 
Army Materiel Command who has that contract. Ms. Condon is ac- 
tually representing headquarters, and she can answer that ques- 
tion. But before she does, you are absolutely correct, we made a 
mistake; General Johnson made a mistake. It may have gotten con- 
fused — I won’t talk for him because I’m not sure what was going 
on in his mind. We offered you an answer. I read that answer later 
and I sent you a letter this morning, which I hope you will get 
shortly. On behalf of the Army, we apologize for not providing you 
the right answer. That is certainly not the Army’s style, certainly 
not my style. 

So, let me let Ms. Condon give you a better answer. 

Senator Levin. All right, thank you. So, why was the $100 mil- 
lion paid? 

Ms. Condon. Sir, that was part of a larger settlement on that 
task order for that contract. 

Senator Levin. I don’t know what that means, $100 million was 
not supposed to be paid. We have said it was not proper. So, why 
would we pay — we mean — they dropped some claim, if we paid the 
$100 million? 

Ms. Condon. There were other claims on that contract that 

Senator Levin. Well 

Ms. Condon. — that were part of the settlement, sir. 

Senator Levin. Will you give this subcommittee two things — give 
us the entire settlement, what was paid, what we objected to that 
we did pay, what the contractor — where did they concede things 
and give up claims, and — give us the whole deal, if you would. 

Ms. Condon. Sir, if I could take that one and get the information 
back to you, I will do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Enclosed is a copy of the Post Negotiation Memorandum (enclosure 3) [deleted] 
that provides a summary of the negotiations resulting in the definitization of Task 
Order 59. The costs in question were part of this definitization. Task Order 59 au- 
thorized KBR to provide life support to troops deployed in Iraq for the period of time 
between June 13, 2003, and April 30, 2005. This task order was initially issued on 
an undefinitized basis which meant the terms, conditions, and pricing were not 
agreed to at the time KBR was authorized to begin work. Unfortunately, due to 
tempo of operations, changing conditions, and fluctuating requirements, AMC did 
not reach a settlement on the task order until March 31, 2005. The total amount 
of the settlement was approximately $6.3 billion. 

The $99 million in questioned costs for containers is specifically addressed at 
pages 10 and 11 of the Post Negotiation Memorandum (enclosure 3) [deleted]. De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) had questioned these costs in their proposal 
audit (enclosure 1) [deleted] as they identified other sources where the living con- 
tainers could have been purchased at a lower cost. Much discussion took place dur- 
ing the negotiations with KBR and it was clear there were differing opinions on 
whether the less expensive containers could have been acquired and delivered in the 
needed time frame and whether the less expensive containers included the same 
amenities as the more expensive containers. 

The container costs, while significant in and of themselves, were part of a $6.3 
billion settlement where many costs were of issue. As the Senator may recall, there 
were a lot of questions regarding the cost of meals which represented a much larger 
portion of the $6.3 billion settlement. In a perfect world, the container costs in ques- 
tion would have been negotiated before KBR was authorized to proceed, but KBR 
was given the go ahead to begin incurring costs prior to reaching an agreement on 
terms and conditions and pricing. As a result, KBR had already incurred costs ques- 
tioned by DCAA and these living containers were being used to house troops. 

In order to reach an agreement on the larger settlement, the contracting officer 
agreed to recognize these container costs in the total estimated cost of the task 
order, but did not include them in the baseline costs for fee purposes. KBR was told 
that in order to earn a fee against these costs, they would need to produce addi- 
tional facts to better support the reasonableness of these costs. The DCAA memo- 
randum at enclosure 2 [deleted] was provided to the contracting officer to support 
his negotiations with KBR in the event KBR elected to provide additional informa- 
tion justifying the cost of the containers in question. To date they have not done 
so. 

After reviewing these costs and actions in detail, the conclusion of the contracting 
officer was that given the conditions at the time the living containers were being 
purchased by KBR, the contracting officer believed KBR actions were reasonable. 
Furthermore, the contracting officer considered the fact that U.S. troops were al- 
ready being housed in the containers, thus the Government had benefited from their 
use. As a result, the contracting officer recognized the costs in the larger settlement 
of the task order. 

The enclosed Post Negotiation Memorandum [deleted] demonstrates that there 
were many issues surrounding the negotiations. Cither costs proposed by KBR that 
were also questioned by DCAA were not recognized in the settlement, to include 
over $55 million in dining facility costs. 

In the end, the contracting officer used his professional judgment in reaching 
what he believed to be a fair and reasonable price for the effort performed by KBR. 
In reaching this settlement, there were no discussions outside of the Army with the 
exception of DCAA and Defense Contract Management Agency, who were part of the 
Army negotiation team. AMC does not believe there were any outside influences in 
the settlement of these negotiations. 

Senator Levin. Yes, but in addition, I want to know whether 
there were any conversations between anybody outside of the Army 
relating to that settlement. 

Ms. Condon. I personally do not know that, but I will find that 
out as well and get that back to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In reaching this settlement, there were no discussions outside of the Army with 
the exception of the Defense Contracts Audit Agency and Defense Contract Manage- 
ment Agency, who were part of the Army negotiation team. AMC does not believe 
there were any outside influences in the settlement of these negotiations. 
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Senator Levin. All right. That’s a huge amount of money to pay 
which we don’t owe. Do you know what the whole settlement was 
that was involving hundreds of millions, billions, half-billions? 

Ms. Condon. No, sir, I don’t. As I said. I’ll take that for the 
record and get the exact amount back to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Task Order 59 authorized KBR to provide life support to troops deployed in Iraq 
for the period of time between June 13, 2003, and April 30, 2005. This task order 
was initially issued on an undefinitized basis which meant the terms, conditions, 
and pricing were not agreed to at the time KBR was authorized to begin work. Un- 
fortunately, due to tempo of operations, changing conditions, and fluctuating re- 
quirements, AMC did not reach a settlement on the task order until March 31, 
2005. The total amount of the settlement was approximately $6.3 billion. 

Senator Levin. All right. As well as any conversations that took 
place? 

Ms. Condon. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Levin. Okay. Thank you. 

Again, my thanks to the subcommittee for taking up this issue. 
We have not taken the time for adequate oversight of much of the 
contracting operations. We, just today, finished our defense author- 
ization bill, which takes up an incredible amount of time every 
year, and the members of the committee and the staff put huge 
amounts of time into that bill. There is no other committee that 
has the responsibility, annually, to produce an authorization bill, 
that I know of There may be one that’s required by law, to have 
an authorization bill every year, but I don’t know of it, and there’s 
no bill this big, in any event. So, it does take up a huge amount 
of time, and we’re going to continue to look for ways when we can 
allocate more of our committee time and subcommittee time for 
these kind of oversight efforts, which are so critically important. 
So, I want to thank you and the other members of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Chairman — Senator Thune and Senator McCaskill, 
who bring such a welcome experience and background to issues 
which are extraordinarily dry. [Laughter.] 

But so essential to the taxpayers. 

When we get that answer, Ms. Condon, I can assure you I will 
try to understand it, and that Senator McCaskill will understand 
it. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Condon. Noted, sir. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Senator Levin. 

I have a question here for Dr. Gansler. The Gansler Commission 
was asked to review the Army acquisition system for expeditionary 
operations; however, a number of the Commission’s findings appear 
to extend beyond the Army and beyond expeditionary contractors. 
For example, the report states, “Contracting, from requirements 
definition to contract management, is not an Army core com- 
petence. The Army has excellent dedicated people, but they are 
understaffed, overworked, undertrained, and undersupported, and, 
most importantly, undervalued.” 

Dr. Gansler, would you agree that many of the problems that you 
have identified extend beyond the Army and beyond expeditionary 
contracting? 
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Dr. Gansler. Very definitely. In fact, when I briefed Secretary 
Gates and his staff, including the Deputy Secretary, the Under Sec- 
retary (AT&L), and the Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Sec- 
retary Gates did say, “Clearly this reflects a need much broader 
than just the Army.” Our recommendation, in terms of the DCMA, 
is outside of the Army, although the Army does contribute per- 
sonnel to that. This is a general area that the DOD, and, particu- 
larly as we go more towards joint activities, will have to get in- 
volved with other areas, but I think our intent was clearly to look 
at the overall DOD needs. The Army is the responsible party here 
in Iraq/ Afghanistan, and the Army has, I think, the immediate cry- 
ing need. So, a lot of our recommendations were focused on the 
Army. But I think Secretary Gates intends to have this more 
broadly looked at by the Air Force and Navy, as well, and by OSD, 
as Senator Thune said, by the Under Secretary for Acquisition, 
Technology, and Logistics, for those areas related to him. This 
would include contracting policy, it would include the DCMA, and 
other cross-DOD activities, not just the Army. 

Senator Akaka. Secretary Bolton and General Thompson, would 
you agree with Dr. Gansler’s assessment? 

Secretary Bolton. I do agree, and I would also add that we’ve 
been looking at the Services, and obviously concentrating on the 
Army that this lack of expertise also extends to the oversight agen- 
cies. They are not immune. We depend upon the oversight, whether 
it’s an IG or an audit, to have that expertise. I will tell you that 
in the 30 years that I’ve been in this business. I’ve watched those 
organizations — and I worked very closely with them, and I admire 
the work that they do — we don’t always agree — that they, too, are 
lacking some expertise. Also, the defense finance folks, you need to 
look there, as well. We’re asking them to do a heck of a lot of work, 
and they’re under the same constraints, in terms of numbers of 
people and so forth — not necessarily in contracting, but just people 
able to process the paperwork. Why is that important to me? Be- 
cause my contract team personnel do business with them to get 
money on contracts and to move things around. Without the people 
there to get the job done, it’s hard for us to do our work, as well. 

So, I would extend Dr. Gansler’s comments to look at the over- 
sight, as well. 

Senator Akaka. General Thompson? 

General Thompson. Sir, I also agree with Dr. Gansler’s state- 
ments. Like he mentioned in his testimony, contracting is a proc- 
ess. It’s not just the people that write the contracts, it’s a process 
that goes from the requirement all the way to the contract manage- 
ment, into the payment of the contractor, ultimately. So you have 
to value that entire process, because it is that entire process, if 
done right, that gets you the product or service that meets the re- 
quirement, and gets it at a fair price, which is what we all want 
to have happen, because we’re spending the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Senator Akaka. Secretary Bolton and General Thompson, the 
Gansler Commission report states that most civilians working on 
contracting issues in Iraq were volunteers often with inadequate or 
wrong skill sets for the job at hand, and often getting their re- 
quired contracting experience on the job as part of their deploy- 
ment. The Commission recommends that qualified civilians who 
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agree to deploy be provided enhanced career and job incentives. 
These include the elimination of an existing pay cap, tax-free sta- 
tus, and long-term medical care for injuries incurred in theater. 

To your knowledge, does the Secretary of the Army concur with 
this recommendation? Also, can we expect to see a legislative pro- 
posal from the DOD along these lines? 

Secretary Bolton. With regard to the DOD, I’m not in a position 
to speak for DOD. For the Army, in our written testimony and 
what I’ve indicated thus far, the Secretary of the Army does sup- 
port the recommendations. It’s now a question of how best to imple- 
ment those, and then, of course, as I said earlier, how many of 
those will result in the request for legislation. That’s what we’re 
going through right now, and that’s what the Task Force is charged 
to do. 

Senator Akaka. General Thompson? 

General Thompson. Sir, one of the things that we’re looking at 
is the specific recommendations made by I)r. Gansler that require 
legislative change. The Army has legislative change proposals that 
it has proposed, that it needs to work now with the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and then work with the administration, be- 
fore they submit them as administration proposals to change the 
current law. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to follow up on your question, because. Dr. Gansler, 
the Commission recommends, among other things, congressional 
action to improve incentives for Army civilian contracting per- 
sonnel who volunteer to deploy for expeditionary contracting. In 
furtherance of that recommendation, the Commission recommends 
that the statutory caps on civilian compensation associated with 
contingency operations be waived completely. 

Beginning in 2006, Congress raised the statutory limit on over- 
time pay for civilian employees who work overseas in support of 
CENTCOM contingency operations. That current cap is $^2,100. 
I guess I’d like to have you explain exactly what was intended by 
the Commission’s recommendation here, and if there was data or 
analysis that supports lifting all the applicable caps on civilian 
compensation in Title V. 

Dr. Gansler. First let me comment on the cap point, which you 
properly pointed out has been lifted for Iraq. What we were pro- 
posing there on that particular issue was that there be some stand- 
by legislation so that the next expeditionary operation, we don’t 
have to wait to find out if Congress is going to waive it or not. 
When we ask for volunteers to go, will they know that, if they do 
what benefits they will receive. These people put in incredible 
hours. That was one of the things we heard from everybody, that 
they’re working two or three shifts, 7 days a week, individually, 
and they need to be compensated for that. We did hear, from a lot 
of the people, this point about the tax waiver, that the people — the 
military there, and the contractors — 150,000-160,000 of them, all 
have their taxes waived, and these government civilians, who are 
also in harm’s way, are not getting that waiver. That just seemed 
to us wrong, from an ethics as well as a national security perspec- 
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tive, because you want your best people to be there — as the Senator 
pointed out earlier, you want to have the very best people onsite, 
and you’re not going to get people to volunteer if you don’t recog- 
nize that this is a special situation — putting your life at stake. You 
clearly could be harmed. At least Congress ought to do things like 
make sure their life insurance is covered, make sure, if they have 
a need for long-term medical coverage, it has to be provided for, 
that if they, in fact, are putting themself at risk like that, they get 
proper compensation for it, because people on each side of them — 
the military and the contractors — are getting it. It just doesn’t 
seem fair to me. 

Senator Thune. I understand, too. Dr. Gansler, that the Commis- 
sion is calling for Congress to address some of these recommenda- 
tions for out-of-cycle action. I guess my question would be, can you 
give the subcommittee some guidance on which of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are of the sense of urgency that we may 
want to undertake them out of cycle, and maybe to put more plain- 
ly — can you help us prioritize your recommendations for out-of- 
cycle action? 

Dr. Gansler. We could certainly try to do that and come back 
to you with it. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In preparing my introductory remarks, I tried to highlight the five most critical 
actions by Congress: 

1. Increased general officer billets for the Army and the Joint Organiza- 
tions, in the contracting area; 

2. An increase in the contracting personnel, military and civilian; includ- 
ing those required for the increased role of DCMA; 

3. Increased incentives and rewards for civilian government contracting 
personnel who volunteer to go into the dangerous expeditionary operations; 

4. Funding flexibility for future operations; and 

5. Waiver of many special buying provisions when in an emergency envi- 
ronment. 

While all five of these are critical, I would suggest that the first three are the 
most urgent. 

Dr. Gansler. We actually thought all of them were important, 
and that’s the reason 

Senator Thune. Right. 

Dr. Gansler. — we made those recommendations to you. I think 
the sooner that you can respond to these, the better. I think it’s im- 
portant to recognize that the Department has to stand up for these 
first. They have to make the request, as you pointed out, to make 
the legislative requests, and recognize that they make some inter- 
nal changes, and then Congress responds to those, as well. But I 
think the sooner that both the DOD and Congress can respond to 
this, the more it will show that, in fact, the overall organization. 
Congress and the DOD, care about this, that this is important, that 
it needs to be done, that we need to send the right message to the 
people. We have a lot of very hardworking people putting their 
lives at stake and not getting recognized for it — and not getting 
adequately supported. I think that’s wrong. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator Thune. 

Senator McCaskill. 
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Senator McCaskill. Dr. Gansler, first let me recognize, and all 
the people at the table are some of these, that there are thousands 
of people trying to do this work well under very, very difficult cir- 
cumstances, and there have been massive amounts of mistakes 
made, but not because there aren’t people out there trying. They 
just were completely overwhelmed. 

I know what my perspective is as to how this happened — a lack 
of recognition of the importance of this part of the mission, as op- 
posed to the military mission; but what’s one of the things that is 
of concern to me is that 70 percent of the contracting personnel in 
Iraq and Kuwait are, in fact. Air Force, only 28 percent are Army, 
but yet, almost every open fraud investigation involves the Army. 
What is it within the training and culture in the Army that has 
caused this lopsidedness, in terms of that issue? What is it that we 
need to go back to the Service Academies, to — frankly, one of the 
things that I’m most concerned about is qualifications for pro- 
motion and whether or not you get demoted. I’m not aware of any- 
one who has lost a rank for failures under their watch that they 
weren’t directly responsible for, and that’s a problem. I’ve now 
spent enough time around people in uniform that what rank you 
hold and what rank you are trying to hold is, in some ways, the 
key to the kingdom, in terms of promotion and demotion, and yet, 
I don’t see any kind of accountability within the Army in that re- 
gard. 

Dr. Gansler. Let me mention three points. I think the most im- 
portant one of all, I would say, is that when you have a systemic 
problem, it’s often a question of, are you getting adequate leader- 
ship? Are the people who are in charge of this area getting the 
proper authority, getting the proper recognition? As I mentioned in 
my prepared remarks, that we went from five general officers with 
contracting experience in the Army to zero. We went, in the joint 
activities, also down from four positions to zero, and then one tem- 
porary one. I think there’s a clear need for, in the case here, of 
military leadership, and that’s the reason we emphasized that. 

We also recognize that there’s an important message that gets 
sent out here when the people look around and say, “Well, they’ve 
just eliminated all the general officers from contracting. I guess I’d 
better go into a different career path.” 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Dr. Gansler. So, now the second point I guess I would make is 
the fact that one of the reasons I think the Air Force model is more 
successful in the case of contracting is, they start their people as 
second lieutenants in the contracting field. Secretary Bolton men- 
tioned before, the number of years of experience matters. It clearly 
does. In the case of the Army, historically they have begun people 
in the career field after 7 or 8 years, so half of their career, in a 
sense, is gone before they begin to specialize in contracting. We rec- 
ommended that the Army change that, that they begin as second 
lieutenants, but that they spend 2 or 3 years in a combat position 
so they understand the real Army, what the objectives are, how it 
works, get mud on their shoes, and so forth. So when they read or 
when they learn in classes that they’re contracting people for their 
whole career, they have a much greater cumulative experience in 
the contracting field. 
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I think, in general, these are the reasons that I can look at an- 
swering your question, the Air Force has this long-term career, and 
they have had, in the past, more senior people in the contracting 
and acquisition field. They’ve been reducing that, too, though, so I 
don’t want to give them too much credit for that. But, on the other 
hand, I think that they recognize they need to make some improve- 
ments, themselves; but, I think if you look across — to answer your 
specific question, if you had people who were adequately trained 
and prepared, you probably wouldn’t see the number of cases of 
waste, fraud, and abuse. 

Now, what Secretary Bolton mentioned that I think is equally 
important, and that’s the third point I wanted to make — we should 
train as we fight. The majority of the people in the contracting field 
have not been trained to go into an expeditionary operation; they 
haven’t been trained to go out into a battlefield. They’ve been 
trained to worry about buying a tank or buying an airplane in the 
United States. When we do the exercises from the military combat- 
ant commander’s perspective, they should be worrying about the 
fact that 50 percent of their force are contractors, and they should 
be trained that way, as well. So, we have to change the whole 
Army, or the whole DOD, in this case, not just the contracting com- 
munity, to recognize the importance of this career field to the over- 
all effectiveness of our forces. 

Senator McCaskill. Do we need to begin having a Reserve 
corps? We’ve relied on the Reserves, we’ve relied on the National 
Guard in this conflict in Iraq at unprecedented levels, in terms of 
how we have utilized them in the field. Do we need to begin to 
have a special Reserve contract component of people who are 
trained and ready within the Reserves and within the National 
Guard to step into contracting oversight? 

General Thompson. Ma’am, let me take that question, and I’ll 
answer that one specifically. If I could. I’d like to come back to a 
couple of the points that Dr. Gansler made. 

The Army did not just begin to stand up a military contracting 
structure. We recognized the problem and began to put that struc- 
ture in place back in 2005. About 70 percent of the structure that 
we’ve stood up, to date, is currently filled. That includes estab- 
lishing noncommissioned officers — “51 Charlies” is the specialty 
area. There are 70 of those noncommissioned officers today, be- 
cause we looked at the success that the Air Force has had with 
noncommissioned officers involved in contracting, and they’re world 
class in what they do. 

Part of the structure that we’ve stood up — it’s not just Active 
component structure, it’s also National Guard and Reserve. I’m 
taking a very hard look right now — and one of my responsibilities 
as the acquisition career manager for the Army at the senior 
level — can we develop the expertise in contracting in the National 
Guard and the Reserves? Because of the skill set there, you almost 
have to do it on a full-time basis, and you can’t just do it part-time. 
So, what we’re looking very hard right now, with the structure that 
we’ve stood up already, is — how much of that Reserve component 
structure is full-time? I would not argue that it can be all in the 
Reserves. Like with most of our specialties, it’s a combination. But 
you can’t be level-2 certified in contracting unless you have certain 
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coursework and education, but you also have to have 2 years of on- 
hand, real-world experience doing contracting, and you can’t get 
that 38 days a year, or being mobilized a couple of months at a 
time. 

In the National Guard, for example, one of the things they’re 
looking at — and I think it’s pretty much the way they’re going to 
go — is, each one of these four-person contingency contracting teams 
will have a member on that team that’s a full-time employee that 
does contracting in that State that’s represented, but the other 
three members of that team will have to come from some other 
part of the Guard structure. So I have asked the Reserve compo- 
nents, both the U.S. Army Reserve and the National Guard, to look 
at how many of those positions in contracting need to be full time. 
Not all of them, but you need enough of those positions as full-time 
positions so they can get the expertise. Once they’re certified to a 
certain level, then they can go back to the part-time status and be 
mobilized when necessary. 

You mentioned a couple of points about the individuals — in the 
Army, in particular — involved in a lot of these investigations. A 
point I would make is, it’s not just people that do contracting, it’s 
contracting officer representatives, which, in many cases, are mem- 
bers of the operational force; it’s not just military, it’s civilian; so, 
it’s not just the contracting workforce. For those people that took 
advantage of opportunities because the proper internal controls 
weren’t there, the Criminal Investigation Command for the Army, 
and the audit agency is boring into those. There’s been about 20 
people indicted already, and I’m fairly confident — and, although I 
can’t speak for the investigative agencies. I’m just keeping track of 
what they’re doing — those people that violated their values and 
took advantage of the situation are being investigated, and where 
the investigation leads, they’ll be indicted and. I’m sure, pros- 
ecuted, and proper punishment given to them. 

We are looking at the point that Dr. Gansler made about earlier 
accessions. I do agree 100 percent that you can’t bring somebody 
in at the 8-year point as an officer, expect to get them world class 
in contracting, because then, all of a sudden, they’re at the 20- to 
25-year point. One of the things that we’re going to move out on 
is to move the accession point to earlier. Dr. Gansler’s rec- 
ommendation about designating somebody as contracting, and then 
branch detailing them to an operational assignment, I think, is a 
good one. We’re looking at that. The other one we’re looking at is 
just to move the accession point from 8 years back to 4 or 5 years, 
because we, in the Army, believe strongly that it’s important to 
have that operational experience and that — get your boots muddy, 
as they say, because when you talk to the senior-level folks in- 
volved in contracting, the best ones involved in contracting have a 
lot of operational experience. But bringing that accession point 
back earlier will give us another 4 or 5 years to get those officers, 
and now noncommissioned officers, properly trained so we can use 
them. 

That’s the last point I would want to make. 

Dr. Gansler. Actually, I’d point out that only about 20 percent 
of the cases that have been looked at for the fraud examples are 
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of the contracting people; the rest — the 80 percent — come from 
other areas. 

Senator McCaskill. Right, and I’m aware of that. I also think 
that if you talk to the people on the ground, there’s no question 
that these CORs many times feel like they’re the ones that got the 
short straw. There’s no sense that the CORs in these units have 
the kind of pride and passion they need to have for that job, be- 
cause it’s almost seen as, “It’s a short-term duty. If you’re lucky, 
you won’t have to do it long. If you’re lucky, it’s pro forma, you just 
have to sign off on some forms.” Clearly, there has not been the 
training about the need for being aggressive and being committed 
in that vital, vital — because most of this is, in fact — and you have 
the problem with the definitization at the front end, and in the 
competitiveness at the front end — ^but so much of this is day-to-day 
oversight of that contract, and if you don’t get those CORs to the 
point that they are fully trained and passionate about their work, 
and not that they’re there for a short stop along the way, and, if 
they’re lucky, they’ll only have to do it for 9 months until the other 
sucker has to come in and be the COR. This is not a position that 
is looked up to within these units. I know you all know this. But 
it’s something the Army really needs to grasp. 

General Thompson. Those people that are CORs have to be val- 
ued, because it’s a very important function. 

Senator McCaskill. They are big deals. They need to be treated 
that way. 

General Thompson. Right. They are watching after taxpayers’ 
dollars, and the simple missive I give to everybody I talk to about 
taxpayers’ dollars is: it would be kind of like you’re writing it out 
of your checkbook. We’ve trained about 4,500 CORs here over the 
last few months, but it’s not just training them. You have to train 
them, they have to value that assignment, and, once you train 
them, they have to be the ones actually doing it when they get over 
there. You can’t designate somebody as a COR when they’re getting 
ready to deploy, and then change that person out when they get 
over there. There has to be a consistency. 

Senator McCaskill. That’s happening all the time. 

General Thompson. Yes, ma’am. We recognize that. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator McCaskill. 

Let me ask this of Dr. Gansler. Last February, I understand that 
the Army awarded a $225 million planning and support contract 
for the LOGCAP IV contract. Under that contract, the support con- 
tractor will be responsible for developing scopes of work, preparing 
independent cost estimates, analyzing the performance of con- 
tractor costs, and measuring contractor performance. 

Dr. Gansler, in your view, should these functions be performed 
by a contractor or by government personnel? 

Dr. Gansler. My impression of that — some of those functions 
could be done by the government, and maybe even should be done. 
On the other hand, what we found was — for example, you men- 
tioned the pricing of contracts. There was not a single person in 
theater who was doing pricing. So, if you have no current people 
that you can assign to it, having contractors do it on a third-party 
basis, which is what this planning contract is, it’s an independent 
third party looking at pricing, for example, they will estimate the 
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price, and then the contractor would estimate the price. The com- 
bination of that and what they had planned for the LOGCAP IV, 
of having competition on each of these tasks — I think the combina- 
tion of those two would be a lot better than what we now have. A 
lot of the functions that you listed could be done, and maybe should 
be done, by government employees; but, if there aren’t any — and if 
we don’t get permission to increase the numbers, we’re not going 
to have any — and if we keep it as a volunteer basis, you’re not 
going to get many to volunteer under the current conditions, ei- 
ther — then we are going to have to use this third-party contractor 
operation, and I think that’s far preferable than not having it. 

Senator Akaka. Secretary Bolton and General Thompson, I 
would like your comment on Dr. Gansler’s comments here, and 
also, I want to ask you, do you believe the Army should have the 
capability of planning these functions itself? If they do, how long 
do you think it will take for the Army to develop this capability? 

Secretary Bolton. First of all, I do agree with Dr. Gansler’s com- 
ments. The LOGCAP, and now we’re into LOGCAP IV — the current 
contract is LOGCAP III, and as soon as we move on to LOGCAP 
IV, we’ll do that, which offers more competition, it does have a 
planning part to it, and a contractor to do that. 

We must remember how we got into this boat. This is not new. 
We go back to the 1980s and look at what the military was asked 
to do, which is basically to take a look at the things that you are 
doing in the military — some of those, I think. Senator McCaskill 
mentioned earlier, with your father peeling potatoes — can some- 
body else do that? Can somebody in the commercial or civilian con- 
tracting parts of our country do that for us — services-type con- 
tracts? So, throughout the 1980s and then in the 1990s, that’s what 
we did. Right now, if we were to replace all of the LOGCAP folks 
over there, we’d need three times the number of folks. You have 
about 50,000 or so LOGCAP contractors over there. I’d need about 

120.000 to 150,000 soldiers. Why? Because you would need about 

50.000 on the ground to do the work; you would need 50,000 who 
were training to go there, and you have 50,000 coming out on a ro- 
tation. So, throughout the 1980s and 1990s, it was our task to give 
to the civilian sector all the work that we could, and this was part 
of it. 

We did not expect a war such as this, this particular LOGCAP. 
The previous LOGCAP, I think we did $50-some-odd-million on it, 
total. This one obviously is into the billions, because it expanded 
so quickly. Then, when we finally had an opportunity to compete 
it, we did. 

So, I agree with the comments that Dr. Gansler has on this. I 
would love to be able to do this all ourselves. Right now, I don’t 
see that as being a near-term possibility. 

Senator Akaka. General Thompson? 

General Thompson. Senator, I agree with the comments that 
have been made. The one thing that I would add to that is, to de- 
velop that expertise, again, it’s going to take about 5 years to get 
the pricing piece, because it’s part of the contracting process, be- 
cause the people we have today that do pricing are very, very few. 
The pricing is, for the most part, not done overseas, because there 
aren’t the people overseas to do that. So, again, it’s one of those: 
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You’re going to have to grow the expertise, and it’s going to take 
us 5 years or more to he able to build that expertise to a sufficient 
level. 

Senator Akaka. Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just by way of wrap-up — I don’t have any more questions to ask, 
but I do want to thank you all for your service. Secretary Bolton, 
best of luck to you in your future endeavors 

I would say, the bottom line, I think, in all this is making sure 
that the warfighter obtains the necessary required expeditionary 
contract capability in a timely way. I appreciate the work that you. 
Dr. Gansler, and the Commission have done. It was necessarily 
Army-centric, because that was your mission, as, I think, chartered 
by Secretary Geren. 

But, I would simply add that — and then come back to a point I 
made earlier, and I know you contemplated some of this in your 
report — ^but the report also establishes that the Army doesn’t have 
an organic core competency in contracting, and some of the other 
Services are better at it. Since much of what we’re going to be 
doing in the future is joint and expeditionary, it seems to me at 
least that cultivating contracting core competencies in a joint way 
makes a lot of sense. So, I would just urge you all, as you move 
forward, to look at how that might be incorporated. 

Again, I thank you very much for your testimony and for your 
work. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you so much. Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Akaka. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. I certainly agree with Senator Thune’s com- 
ments about the jointness of this and the necessity for jointness, 
and how important that is, moving forward. I know sometimes 
that’s a challenge. 

I also want to close with thanking all of you for your commit- 
ment, and certainly your service. Secretary Bolton. 

I also want to just make one comment about the culture. I think 
it’s so important that, at the very top of the Army, there is a cul- 
ture that this is really important. I think we have to be honest that 
that’s part of the problem. 

In Kuwait, when I was visiting with the people there that were 
involved in contracting, one of the generals actually said to me, “I 
don’t care whether it costs $10 billion or $15 billion, I wanted the 
ice cream in the mess hall yesterday.” Now, no wonder the CORs 
don’t think their job is that important. If that’s the kind of mes- 
saging that’s going on at the very top, it is very hard for it to filter 
down to where it matters that this is really important. 

So, to whatever extent — your service. Dr. Gansler, on this Com- 
mission, obviously your service. Secretary Bolton, and I have a feel- 
ing that the War Contracting Commission is part of the National 
Defense Authorization Act Conference Report, I believe it will be- 
come active next year. I think you’ll probably spend some time in 
front of that Commission over the next 2 years. As we move for- 
ward, I think we have to recognize that if the generals at the top 
don’t communicate clearly — because when he said that to me, there 
were a room full of soldiers in the room that did this work — that 
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is not the message we need to be sending, and that is, in fact, the 
message that brings about the kind of abuses that we’ve seen. I 
think we need to be honest about that and continue to work on it, 
as I know all of you will, as committed professionals in this area. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Senator McCaskill. 

Let me close by saying thank you to all of you. Dr. Gansler, Sec- 
retary Bolton, General Thompson, and Ms. Condon. Thank you also 
for your service to our country. I want to particularly wish Sec- 
retary Bolton well and thank you, again, for your service to our 
country. 

What we’ve heard today and what we’ve been inquiring about 
really points out great, in a way, misconnection in our work here 
in trying to provide what our troops need. For me. I’m looking 
down the road to a point where we will have — whether it’s jointly — 
a command that could be calling this, could be called, in this case — 
in our case today — the Army Contracting Command, but a group 
of people who would be dedicated to contracting and working in 
contracting both with the Active Duty people, as well as civilians. 
We need to structure it so that we can do this as a whole and not 
be splintered, as we are now. 

I want you to know that this subcommittee is looking at this as 
a problem that our country needs to correct. We’ve heard from you 
to say that it will take years for us to try to correct this. I hope 
that that’s not true, I hope we can do it sooner than that. We’ll cer- 
tainly press for that effort and look forward to your cooperation, as 
well, and the committee’s cooperation in doing that. 

So, thank you very much for your testimony, and we wish you 
all well. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[The report “Urgent Reform Required: Army Expeditionary Con- 
tracting” follows:] 
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. Executive Summary 


The acquisition failures in expeditionary operations 
require a systemic fix of the Army acquisition system. 


The Secretary of tlie Army established an independent Commission on Army Acquisition and 
Program Management in Expeditionary Operations to review the lessons learned in recent 
operations and provide forward-looking recommendations to ensure that future military 
operations achieve greater effectiveness, efficiehcyj and transparency,’ The Commission 
assessed process (including internal controls)) personnel, organization, training, policy and 
regulation, as well as explored legislative solutions, to ensure that the Army is properly equipped 
for future expeditionary operations? 

The “Operational Army”^ is expeditionary and on a war footing, but does not yet fully recognize 
the impact of contractors in expeditionary operations and on mission success, as evidenced by 
poor requirements definition. 

The Commission found that the following critical segments of the “Institutional Army”"’ have not 
adapted in order to enable responsive acquisitions and sustainment for expeditionary operations. 
Specifically: A " 

•* Financial management 

♦ Civilian and military personnel 

♦ Contracting and contract management 
■» Training and education 

♦ Doctrine, regulations, and processes 

These key failures encumber the Army acquisition system’s performance and have significantly 
contributed to the waste, fraud, and abuse in-theater by Army personnel. 


' The Commission charter is available at Appendix- B. 

* The term “expeditionaiy-” includes both OCONUS and domestic emergency operations. The Cotnmtssion 
believes the terra “expeditionary” — rather than “contingency”— is a broader term that belter encompasses any future 
nalionai defense and national security missions. The Conunission therefore uses this term throughout the report. 

^ The Operational Army consists of numbered annies, corps, divisions, brigades, and battalions that conduct full 
spectrum operations around the world. 

‘ The Institutional Army supports the Operational Army. Institutional organizations provide the infrastructure 
necessary to raise, train, equip, deploy, and ensure the readiness of all Army forces. 
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The Commission found that: 

♦ The expeditionary environment requires more trained and experienced military officers 
and non-commissioned officers (NGOs). Yet, only 3 percent of Army contracting 
personnel are active duty military and there are no longer any Army contracting career 
General Officer (GO) positions. 

^ The Army’s acquisition workforce is not adequately staffed, trained, structured, or 
empowered to meet the Army needs of the 2f‘ Century deployed warfighters. Only 56 
percent of the military officers and 53 percent of the civilians in the contracting career 
field are certified for their current positions. 

♦ Notwithstanding a seven-fold workload increase and greater complexity of contracting, 
the Institutional Army is not supporting tliis key capability. 

♦ Notwithstanding there being almost as many contractor personnel in the 
Kuwait/'Iraq/Afghanistan Theater as there are U.S. military, the Operational Army does 
not yet recognize the impact of contracting and contractors in expeditionary operations 
and on mission success, 

■# What should be a core competence — contracting ( tfora requirements definition, through 
contract management, to contract closeout) — is treated as an operational and institutional 
side issue. 

Unanimous Accord: Acquisition Failures in 
Expeditionary Operations Urgently Require 
A Systemic Fix of Army Contracting 

The Commission heard testimony from more than 100 individuals who are well experienced in 
the challenges of Army acquisition in expeditionary operations, primarily in Kuwait, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan. The most notable characteristic of the testimony is a nearly unanimous perception 
of the cuiTent problems, their gravity, and the urgent need for reform. The people in the field 
understand the issues and identified the necessary solutions, and the Commission 
recommendations reflect these valuable lessons learned. 


2 
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7/.1 ( i<r}ffn:nuiers itt the field see a\ ptvhleins -rui penple :n iH 
■ m. '/ ur** problems- we should listen to the ( ooi" s.raer-, 

Tit! » pr'd’ie/o h penosive DoP-wide, because workload contlniu s if nr 
>. r in f -.fhi :,rtd uctfitisitton assets tio down there is a cost u • tin. u o • nr' 

d‘z-t h r Oil if! risk, ainf we don't realize how hi^ the bill /v unfit r! < n ^ 
seandak 

A'.-- rivliliui personnel system docs not serve an expeditiomfryjorce tvell il e 
M sr< m needs to provide superior short-term and career ineentives to eivn'ion '■ 
who stay close to the combat mission. 

(.mil you put Generals hack in char(>e of contracting, the etireer field will 
continue to get no respect or resources. " 

(G.O., speaking of his experience of conlracting in Iraq) 


History shows that whatever threats the Army next faces will be different from the. last, but they 
are likely to be expeditionary and likely to involve high numbers of conti-actor personnel. At the 
same time, operating the most potent military force of all time carries with it the burden that 
nothing is as simple aS: it once was. Our Armed Forces have been stretched thin. Technology Iras 
changed. All of our Military Services now use contractors to provide es.sential services. What has 
not changed is that contracting with taxpayer’s funds is an inherently governmental function, and 
the military cDihmander needs competent professional advice in the exercise: of the expeditibriary 
contracting mission, 

Therefore, timely and efficient contracting for materiel, supplies, and services in support of 
expeditionary operations, and the subsequent management of those contracts, are and will be a 
key component of our achieving success in future military operations. Contracting is the nexus 
between our warfighters’ requirements and the contractors that fulfill those requirements — 
whether for food service, interpreters, communications operations, equipment repair, new or 
modified equipment, or other supplies and services indispensable to warfighting operations. In 
support of critical military operations, contractor personnel must provide timely seivices and 
equipment to the warfighter; and the Army contracting community must acquire those services 
and equipment effectively, efficiently, and legally; while operating in a dangerous, fast-paced 
environment. Over half of the personnel currently in Iraq and Afghanistan are contract 
employees. This puts Army contracting (writing, negotiating, monitoring, and achieving 
accountability and enforcement of the contracts), :along with modem (information-based) 
logistics support, squarely at the forefront of our challenges in .supporting expeditionary 
operations. It also invokes command-level issues; Commanders must have timely situational 
awareness of contracts and contractor personnel and assets on the battlefield, to properly plan, 
synchronize operations, and manage the supply chain. 

The Army currently lacks the leadership and personnel (military and civilian) to provide 
sufficient contracting .support to either expeditionary or peacetime operations. The Army's 
difficulty in adjusting to the singular problems ofKuwait, Iraq, and Afghanistan is in large pari 
due to the fact that there are no Generals assigned to contracting responsibilities. This is a 
decade-old blight: the cutbacks began in 1991; and no General Officers have held an Army 
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contracting position since 1998.’ In a militaiy envifonaient (especially in an expeditionary 
environment), the number and level of the Generals: associated with a discipline reflects its 
importance. A General is held accountable for his or her leadership. Today, the Secretary of the 
Army cannot replace a General and obtain a new start for Army contracting — the Army has no 
Generals doing contracting. 

Army contracting personnel face over a 600 percehf increase in workload, while performing 
more complex actions than ever before (for sophisticated services and buying systems-of- 
systeras). Yet, the number of Army civilian and military in the contracting workforce is stagnant 
or declining.’’ Experienced military contracting personnel are essential for the success of 
expeditionaiy operations. Uniformed contracting experts provide the Army with professionals 
who have served in combat branches and easily understand the Army organizational structure. 
However, only three percent of Army contracting personnel are military. The number and 
expertise of the military contracting professionals must be significantly increased in order to fill 
this void. 

Experienced civilian contracting personnel are also essential for expeditionary operations. Any 
corrective actions addressing the shortage of military personnel must also address civilian 
personnel.® The Commission found Army civil servants to be an extremely dedicated and 
competent group; however, they are currently being managed by personnel policies that are both 
out-of-date and irrelevant to the Army mission and challenges of today, especially those of 
expeditionary operations. 

The Army is the DbD “Executive Agent” for contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan, but is unaWe 
to fill military or civilian contracting billets, in either quantity or qualification,: Although 
providing contracting support to the Army and Marine Corps is not an Air Force mission, an Air 
Force Major General cunently is in command of the Joint Contracting Cohtmand- 
Iraq/Afghanistan (JCC-I/A). The Air Force also provides over 67 percent of the JCC-I/A 
contracting resources supporting the ground forces, and is handling most of the complex contract 
actions such as reconstruction operations. 


’ In fact, the Commission learned that field-grade officer, with contracting backgrounds pursue program 
management positions within the Program E.xecutive Office (PEO), where general officer positrons exist. Although 
botli contracting and program management are under the “acquisition” career field, they are distinct prolessions, 
each needing competent professionals and officers. : 

‘ Indicative of the lack of transparency and responsibility for the contracting enterprise, this Commission was 
unable to get consistent data on the Army contracting career field (military and civilian). 

’ In contrast. 37 percent of the Art Force contracting workforce is military. 

” Using skilled civil seivams to perform inherently governmental contracting functions frees up unifonned 
personnel to address increasing vvarfightmg, training, and technology demands. 
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Four Key Improvements Are Needed 

Although this report suggests a significant number of recommended changes to improve Army 
acquisition and program management in expeditionary operations (as detailed in Section IV of 
this report), the Commission makes four overarching recommendations to ensure the success of 
future expeditionary operations: 

1. Increase the stature, quantity, and career development of military and civilian co ntracti n g 
personnel (especially for expeditionary operations). 

2. Restructure organization and restore responsibility to facilitate contracting and contract 
management in expeditionary and CONUS operations. 

3 . Provide training and tools for overall contracting activities in expeditionary operations. 

4. Obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance to enable contracting effectiveness in 
expeditionary operations. 

Overcoming The Barriers Experienced By 
1N"T heater Workforce 

The span of the challenges are highlighted in the following summary of what the “boots on the 
ground” contracting personnel and their commanders in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait told the 
Commission. 

Contracting Personnel 

# Armv contracting personnel need military leadership in the form oj General Officer 
positions. It is unlikely that an Army contracting corps with an adequate number of 
General Officers would have been so ill-equipped to serve the Operational Army in 
expeditionary operations. These flag officers would have been “at the table planning and 
.supporting the operation. Another benefit of having contracting General Officer positions 
is the increased attractiveness of the contracting corps as a career profession to quality 
officers that aspire to General Officer rank. 

4- Armv military contracting personnel, both officers and non-commissioned officers, need 
to start their contracting career much earlier than they currently do. While the strength 
of company-le vel operational experience is seen as a significant strength of Army 
military contracting personnel (which is appreciated by both their civilian personnel and 
Air Force counterparts), entering the contracting field as a field-grade officer or high- 
ranked NCO with low-level contracting skills and experience docs a terrible disservice to 
our military contracting personnel. 
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"/ i:ssi:;?u'a -o a flefU grade cbtnindnd ivtth Ifeutvunnt r/M.-.-v, ' 

(Army contracting field grade officeii regarding his first acquisition assignment) 


# Expeditionary contracting should never be d first assignment. Contracting personnel sent 
into a theater of operations need to be highly skilled, adequately trained, and prepared for 
the challenging, fast-paced demands of expeditionary operations. As the commander of 
JCC-l/A stated, “This is the Super Bowl, riot a scrimmage.” 


‘’'You dou*t teach someone to swim by throwing him in (he waier, Sitijihitly., you 
shoiilitn 't teach someone contracting skills hy throwing him impiepured into a 
contingency contracting assignment " 

(Army GeneratOfficer) 

Organization and Responsibility 

•* The Army should not separate a contracting corps from weapons systems: or base 

operations contracting. Expeditionary contracting is not a specialized business; it is the , 
same business operating at a mission-critical tempo — which requires greater experience, 
skill, aiid judgment. Contracting professionals benefit from broad exposure tb hon- 
expeditionary assignments. Expeditionary contracting personnel need the training, : 
knowledge; arid, experience necessary to know how to best support the warfighter while ■ 
operating within the bounds of sound and legal business judgment; and under the “sSpecial 
provisions” allowable under the Federal Acquisition Regulation for such expedited needs. 


“You can’t think outside the box if you don’t know whiil’s inside the box. 

(Army General Officer) 

♦ Contracting personnel need an effective “customer ” interface that performs the type of 
flinction an acquisition management staff officer performs. Specifically, the Operational 
Army must be positioned to translate requirements into statements of work that quickly 
and seamlessly can be placed on contract, 

♦ Contracting personnel supporting expeditionary^ operations need to be on the ground in- 
theater where they can interface and interact with their customer: the warfighter. Reach- 
back to CONUS has not worked well due to the absence of timely interface with the 
warfighter and the different Operations tempo experienced in-theater, where business is 
conducted 70 to 80 hours a week at a bare triinimum, not just during standard CONUS 
business hours (which, of course, are often in significantly different time zones). The 
Commission does not consider it responsive if the expeditionary personnel have to deal 
with a CONUS-based Duty Officer who takes an off-hours request and fonvards it to 
tho.se responsible for acting on the request the next duty day. 
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U'gt'f.; Rt'fiuwr. A'rny [ x/it(Miion#<y CooffMCtifig 


wt hat/ UtH of ptopit in H'a^hiHpt^nt teitmp as the ruUs, 
but having Httie ien%e of urgency , " 
Anfi> C<H»ctiWf Oflic«t> 


Training and Tools 

• Expcdiiionary forces need infonnalion Irchnotogy ami rBu.iines.nools. Expcdilionaiy 
contracung pcnonnel feel dial they are year* behind other OCONUS locations with 
technology, yet they ore working in an environment where the operations tempo demands 
the support of automated loots. Contract writing systems arc insuflicient and not 
standardired, negatively impacting the ability to accomplish the mission. Information 
systems to track contractor personnel, assets, and performance ore critical but tacking. 
Commanders need a common, relevant picture of contractors in the battle space, for 
operational planning, logistics planning, and situational awareness. Simple eBusiness 
tools for sample documents, such as statements of work, and rales for application arc 
needed on line and on compact disc. This needs to be user-friendly, similar to 
commercially available lax software. 

« The Army needs lo capture ctmiracling lessons learned from Operation Iraqi Freedom 
and Operation Enduring Freedom and Inculcate them into the military leadership 
schools and the Center for Army Lessems Learned (CALL). The Army needs lo tram 
ooeratitmal commanders on the important role contracting pbys. as well as their 
responsibilities in the process. Further, the role and importance of contractoo in 
expeditionary operations should be part of the curricula at command schools (e.g., the 
War College, CGSC, Sergeant Majors Academy.) and courses for OfTkers (e.g., OfTicer 
Advanced Course), Warrant Ofikeis. and NCOs. Finally, the Army needs to recognize 
that, in order lo operate in a streamlined, agile expeditionary environment, it must, by 
necessity, rely on contractors to provide combat service support. This mearu connmnd 
and control is different. For example, conunonders complain about a tack of knowledge 
of who is in their bottle space - they know who military personnel and units are, what 
their mission is and where they are, but the sariK is not true for the contractor persoiuiel. 

Legislative. Regulatory, and Policy Assistance 

• In-thealer contracting personnel hate a need for an Expeditioruay Contracting Manual. 
Contracting is a rales.bascd process and profesition, and contracting persoimcl need a 
clearly articulated, and pre-posilioned, packaged set of ac<)uisilion rales that erm 
immediately be referenced and applied lo meet the exceptional contracting m)uircmcnls 
of expeditionary operations and they must be pre-trained on the use of these "special 
provisioiu.'' The Commission heard deployed contracting professionals testify on the 
need for on Expeditionary Contracting Manual that is focmed on the expedited processes 
and flexibilities necessary for procuring the support needed by our warTighters in on 
expeditionary operation. 
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•» The Annv must provide incentives for crvilian contracting personnel to ensure that the 
Army can tap into its largest population of contracting expertise. The Army also needs to 
be honest and upfront with them about the assignment and conditions and treat them with 
respect equal to the military persotmel. 



♦ Civil servants need personnel policies that support the roles they may be tasked to serve 
when the US. is engaged in expeditionary military operations. The Army should do a 
complete personnel policy review to identify changes necessary' to support, properly 
incentivize, discipline, and provide for its civilian personnel who may be engaged in 
expeditionary military operations. This includes those personnel who are sent to the 
theater of operations — including civilian Army contracting professionals — as well as 
tho.se who fill the void created by personnel deploying to theater. 

Institutional Issues That Must Be Addressed 


Those charged with getting the job done have provided valuable insight into the doctrine, 
policies, fools, and resodrces needed for success. Clearly, the Army must address: the; repeated 
and alarming testimony that detailed the failure of the institution (both the :Iristittitipnal Army and. 
the Department of Defense) to anticipate, plan for, adapt, and adjust acquisitipn,£tnd;prograiri:)^ 
managcmeht to fhe heeds of the Operational Army as it has been transfonhed, sincfefhe end of 
the Cold War, into an expeditionary force. The Institutional Army has not adjusted to the 
Challenges of providing timely, efficient, and effective contracting support to the force in 
Operation Iraqi Freedom (more than half of which is contractor personnel). Essentially, tlie 
Anny sent a skeleton contracting force into theater without the tools or resource.s necessary to 
adequately support our warfighters. The personnel placed in that untenable position focused on 
getting the job done, as best they could under the circumstances— where support is needed in a 
matter of hours, of, at be.st, days. They used their knowledge, skill, limited resources, and 
extraordinary dedication to get contracts awarded. Alarmingly, most of the institutional 
deficiencies remain four-and-a-half-yeats after the world’s best Army rolled triumphantly into 
Baghdad. 


"The contracting professionals who rose to the occasion in Iratj ni-a 
ituhanistan deserve a medal. If, during the ne.vt expeditionary operethn:, 
we fuee the same inslitutional mistakes that pul them in sueh i: po; hii.ir. 
someone .should be shot . " 

(General. Offico- speaking of his cxpeiieHce of contracting in Iraq) 
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The Arniy must fix the cause of such failures, and the symptoms will subside. The cause is a 
culture that does not sufficiently value or recogfiize the importance of contracting, contract 
management, and contractors in expeditionmy operations. Without the necessary contracting 
leadership, the necessary change cannot be achieved. 

The Army Must Transform the Army’s Culture with Regard to 
Contracting 

The Commission believes that the Army contracting community has reached a “tipping point" 
that requires extraordinaiy action. Perhaps most notable was a question that the Commission 
repeatedly asked the experts, “Who in the Army is; responsible for the situation we are in today?” 
In reply, the Commission repeatedly heard that there are no General Officers responsible for 
Army contracting — responsibility was diffused among many, organizations, both within CONUS 
and in the field. 

The Commission believes that the identified problems. will not be solved by accomplishing any 
list of corrective actions, no matter how thoughtful, thorough, and extensive the list, unless this is 
also accompanied by a significant change in the organization of the Array with regard to the 
contracting community, and the acquisition community within which the contracting function 
lies, 

In fact, while this Gbmraissioii, other commissions, task forces, and auditors look at the current 
contracting issues and bring fresh eyes to the problems, the Commission believes that all ' 
attempted remedies will be temporary unless the Army returns to basio brganizatiohal and Army ' 
leadership ptiriciploS. ? '? ; 

Despite the inoroasing. importance of the acquisition process to the Army’s performance, the 
Army apparently, has not valued the skill and experience required to perform those processes. 
Numerous attempts over the last 20 years, both legislative and organizational, to modify that 
value culture have not succeeded. Despite the outstanding professionalism and talent that is 
resident at every level of the Army, without significant systemic change, the Army acquisition 
processes can be expected to inevitably return to below-mediocrity. 

General Officers Must Lead the Transformation to Make 
Contracting an Army Core Competence 

To initiate and sustain improvement to Army acquisition, grow future leaders, and support 
leadership efforts, the Array must designate an appropriate number of General Officers (and 
Senior Executive Service personnel) who will be permanently assigned to contracting. 
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'■ : ‘.hae nvre )he Army slots ami ftnirjtiiii ' ■' 

,! . ■' t' . !s ;•] hry tontrui lin;; und cootruit mamnit'nu m jn-' 

!, iriin' slats and ottiy one joint slot tsrhkh h ci'nr, 

. I ! or.e !ni)-/st!ir ojjinrjriim the coiilrariiin; siiuTi f. til' < ■ 

■' 'Iron Coinpe/ition •Uhocatc has hern den I'oscJ hen- 
■'/ /. ; II ' ;/t„i,ol, !i tuk’ the Defi me CsnUrat t Miinngeoie"/ i j,'i ,j,-i / ; . ,i, - 
t io.-oged jroni a joint ttvo-Siar liillet to a i ii'diao eses-hfii i . 

i 

In order to provide for increased and prolonged professionalism and problem-solving in the 
mihtaiy environment; in order to recognize the increased complexity and cost of modem military 
products and services; and in order to prevent the suboptimal migration of senior military billet 
assets from the acquisition corps to the operating forces: Congress should authorize these 
General Officer and SES billets and specifically assign them to the Secretary of the Army, so . 
that the Secretary may ensure they are assigned only to acquisition and contracting billets. These 
General Officer and SES billets will, through normal Army staffing assignment policy, also drive 
the assignment of tlie necessary officers, enlisted personnel, and civil servants who should 
populate this critical area. This Commission recommends that five new General Officers, and, 
one SES billet, be established for the Secretary to assign to meet this urgent need; and five more 
joint General or Flag billets be established, including a three-Star for the Defense Contract 
Management Agency . 

Army Operational Leadership Must Understand the Transformation j ; 

The necessary transformation must be Army-wide. Thus, not only must the acquisition 
community have leadership — in the form of General Officers — to lead the change, it must grow 
future leaders and support for leadership efforts, and have sufficient numbers of military and , 
civilian professionals to cany out the changes. In addition, those operators outside tlie 
acquisition community must be trained on the role and importance of contracting and contractors 
in expeditionary operations. This Commission recommends that all leadership courses address 
the significance of contracting and contractors and that combat exercises include contracting 
events. 

A Single Army Contracting Command Must Establish 
Contracting as a Core Competence 

Under the current organization, none of the contracting commands have responsibility to 
synchronize all aspects of contracting belpw the Army Secretariat level. This adversely affects 
those within the profession and outside the profession. Within the contracting profession, no 
single advocate for a “cradle to grave” career plan for excellence exists. Outside the profession, 
commanders and contractors have to deal with multiple heads of contracting activities (HCAs) 
and principal assistants responsible for contracting (PARCs). These multiple interactions can 
result in varying policy interpretations and poor operations. These effects are compounded in the 
expeditionary environment, with its heightened contracting workload, complexity, and tempo. 
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This Commission recommends a single Army Contracting Command, reporting to the 
Commanding General of Army Materiel Command, be established and charged with developing 
a relevant and ready expeditionary contracting capability. The Commander of the Army 
Contracting Command would have directive authority over all Army contracting capabilities and 
provide a single focal point for status and readiness of the Army-wide contracting workforce. 

A General Officer Must Be Accountable for Post-Award 
Contract Management 

Another major area of concern to the Commission is the failure of both the Army and Defense 
organizations to perform a mission that is critical to operational success in-theater, and where the 
Army was, and clearly still is, failing; post-award contract management.. Contract management is 
an essential contracting function to ensure mission accomplishment, and it Ls an important 
control to minimize fraud, waste, and abuse. 

As stated above, the few contracting resources available in-theater are dedicated to the timely 
award of contracts. However, in the area of contract management, because of .staffing 
constraints, even the JCC-I/A must engage in a dangerous game of risk management. Contract 
management for low-risk contracts is forsaken in favor of managing high-risk contracts, JCC-l/A 
is relying bn the “squeaky wheel” method, rather than a proactive method of contract 
management. For high-risk items (e,g,, mission-critical concrete barriers), JCGH/A; devotes the 
resources to perform proactive contract management. Another important aspect of contract 
management^contract: close-out — i,s simply not being accomplished. Only abOufS percent Of 
the completed cbhtfacis in Iraq are being closed out. 

Contract management is the function of the Defense Contract Management Agency (DCMA), 
However, DCMA is focused on the management of weapons systems contracts (as is the 
majority of the acquisition community). Although DCMA has DoD’s resident expertise in 
contract management, having absorbed all the Military Services professional contract managers 
when it was established, it i's neither staffed nor resourced to provide operational contract 
management for the types of contracting efforts supporting expeditionary operations — ^base, post; 
camp, and station contracts, DCMA has not been engaged in managing contracts in-theater, 
except in a limited capacity (managing contracts that were awarded outside the theater of 
operations such as LOGCAP). Its role and staffing should be expanded and DCMA should be 
responsible for all post-award contract management for expeditionary operations. As a Combat 
Support Agency, DCMA, with its increased responsibility, should be led by a three-Star General 
or Flag Officer, as is the Defense Intelligence Agency and Defense Logistics Agency (DLA). 

The individual selected and assigned must have extensive acquisitioa^contract management 
expertise. 


^ When DCMA’s predece.ssor organization, the Defense Contract Management Command, was under DLA it 
wa.s led by a two-Star general officer. It is now led by an' SES, 
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Success Must Be Measured 

The Commission recommends a Secretary of tlie Army chartered Special Task Force be 
established and tasked to plan for, and achieve, the needed transformation with the proper sense 
of urgency. The Commission believes that key recommendations should be implemented within 
six months. 

Within 30 days, the task force should develop an ambitious plan for implementing the 
Commission’s recommendations, and provide that plan to the Commission for review. The 
transition plan — which should identify the sequence in which the projects will be accomplished 
and describe key aspects of each project — will help the Army bridge the gap between whore its 
acquisition system is today and where it should be in the future. The plan must address all four 
major improvement areas: contracting personnel; organization and responsibility; training and 
tools; and legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance. The numerous projects to be included in 
the transition plan vary in complexity and are interrelated. Therefore, the Army should treat the 
plan as a program, operating with a consistent approach. One of the initial steps must be to 
appoint a Special Task Force Leader to develop program goals, objectives, and an integrated 
master plan for implementation. The program goals and objectives should be reviewed by the 
Commission, The implementation plan should include periodic coordination with this 
Commission. At a minimum, the Commission will measure success quarterly by reviewing 
program reports, with an annual program review. 
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After looking at the entire landscape of acquisition issues in Kuwait, Afghanistan and Iraq, as the 
Commission has had the opportunity to do, it is evident that the problems experienced in 
Acquisition and Program Management in an Expeditionary Environment are not due to one 
particular problem nor an individual failure to perform, but rather because multiple Agencies and 
Departments have failed to fully recognize or comprehensively address the significance of the 
shifting challenges of the post-CoId-War environment. 

In the decade and a half since the Gold War tcrminaled, the Department of Defense and the 
Services have made significant changes to adapt to meet tlie. expected challenges. As a quick 
postulate, it seems reasonable to accept that the warfighting successes in Bosnia, Afghanistan 
and Iraq, as well as die technological revoiiilion, demonstrate that the Military warfighting 
tactics, weapons, and thinking has, and is, changing appropriately. 

Over this same period the Army has transitioned many jobs that were previously performed by 
individuals in uniform during the Cold War to performance by contractors. Immediately after the 
Cold War ended, in their thinking about Defense in the 21®' Century, many defense writers, 
Defense think tanks such as CNA, LMI, Rand, etc., as well as the Defense.Gomponents, began 
looking at the costs, benefits, and effectiveness of using uniformed military personnel to perfonn 
the full spectrum of tasks associated with delivering military capability. Although change always 
comes slowly, especially where people arc concerned, there is overwhelming evidence, both - 
analytical ahd riow historical, that many tasks can be done more effectively and less expensively 
bycOntractors: . 

As a result Of this progress in Defense personnel policies, each of the Services has outsourced 
tasks previously performed by personnel in uniform. This has significantly increased their , 
effectiveness, their warfighting capabilities, and done so at significant savings to the taxpayer. 

What is apparent to the Commission is that the Institutional Army has not made the necessary 
adaptations to the operational policy to extensively outsource support services (in the case of Iraq 
and Afghanistan, over 160,000 contractors — over 50 percent of the total force). Since these 
services are needed, and now are being provided by commercial vendors instead of organically, 
they can now only be fulfilled through the acquisition process; more specifically, by personnel 
who are specialists in contracting. 

If the military commander has gained riflemen, but not added contract professionals who can 
acquire the support .services his unit needs, then he has lost capability. Alternatively, if 
contracting for support services is being provided by another command, then the military 
commander’s job has probably increased in complexity. Il'contracting capability has been 
outsourced from a military unit to a supportmg: oiganization staffed primarily by civilian 
personnel, and the existing regulations do not provide the same safety net (insurance, post-injury 
health support, tax treatment, non-capping ofpay benefits, legal restrictions and waivers) for 
civilian personnel that are provided to military personnel, then the Defense Component has not 
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successfully adapted to the operational requiremehls of the post-CoId War expeditionary 
environment. 

It is not as obvious that the Army, the DoD, or the Defense Agencies (nor other Federal 
Departments and Agencies, based on the testimony the Commission heard) have adapted to the 
operational changes which directly impact the ability to perfonn the critical support mission of 
reliably procuring the products and services our warfighters require in order to perform their 
mission. The changes pertinent to the acquisition and program management process which have 
occurred can generally be grouped into three major areas: workload, complexity, and tempo. 

Increased Workload 

After the great struggle with the Soviet Union, it was generally assumed that Defense Budgets 
would decrease, the urgency of purchasing high-tech equipment could be performed at a more 
reasonable pace, and the advantages of new management processes, improved training, and 
improved technology would permit the Defense Components to significantly reduce the quantity 
of individuals involved in the procurement process. 

In an effort to recognize the postulated effects of the above efficiencies, accompanied by 
pressure from Congress, the DoD and the Army took significant cuts. in the acquisition 
workforce and also deliberately choose not to shore up identified shortfalls in program 
management personnel in the Army. 

However, because of other efficiency decisions, such as outsourcing, which Were being , ; 
concurrently enacted, the actual workload of contracting personnel (the people charged with 
writing, negotiating, monitoring, and enforcing performance of the contracts)—- one of the : 

workgroups which had been specifically targeted and reduced — was substantially increasing in 
complexity and volume. 

Increased Complexity 

Acquisition and contracting have increased in complexity as well. There are several reasons for 
this, key among them is the strategic decision to aggressively outsource support services. Service 
Contracts, those in which the Government purchases services, rather than hardware, tend to be 
more complex than is widely appreciated. To contrast a service and .supply contract, consider a 
contract with a company to provide food services! For our deployed Soldiers and a contract with a 
manufacturing firm for producing tanks. The tank contract will be based on detailed design and 
performance specifications. The lengthy prdeessbf drafting the design and performance 
specifications for the tank has taken years to complete. 'I hat effort has been resourced by large 
staffs of military and civilian armor officers, engineers, logisticians, working in consultation with 
tank builders, outside consultants and industiy experts. The tank will be delivered some years 
hence (probably after many different contract changes, as requirements or performance problems 
are identified over the years and solutions are incorporated that facilitate the development and 
manufacture of the product), after being produced in a facility that has a number of resident 
Defense Contract Management Agency personnel monitoring production, and at a location in the 
United States. Contrast that with food services that must be provided anywhere in the world, and 
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as we have seen, in a hazardous environment. The Soldier expects the food services to be 
provided where they are needed, when needed, and in the quantities needed. He does not have 
years to wait for teams of engineers to define his requirement. He brings his need to the only 
place he can get it filled, a contracting Office. The complexity of defining the warfighter’s 
requirements adequately so that they can be used as the foundation of a binding contractual 
■ agreement that results in satisfactory performance for the warfighter has been overlooked by 
those responsible for resourcing the Army’s shift to outsourcing support services. Neither the 
warfighter nor the contracting professional hasTeSources available that can provide definitive 
assistance in this area. 

Additionally, after the contract is awarded, there- are ho resources trained to monitor and ensure 
that the contractor is performing and providing the services needed by the warfighter. The 
inability to monitor contractor performance and enforce contracts is a critical problem in an 
expeditionary environment. Although not associated with these examples, the Commission heard 
of the difficulties associated with knowing whether a contractor had performed at all. When the 
critical need is to get a power station running, and there are no resources to monitor contractor 
performance, only the contractor knows whether the completed work is being sabotaged nightly. 
The Commission believes that the complexity of drafting service contracts and monitoring them, 
and the critical need for having the resources to perform these functions in an expeditionary 
environment, have not received the needed attention from the Army. 

Coupled with the significant workload-mix shift from hardware to services contracts; with the 
consequential increase, in workload, the Department of Defense had detennined that the 
American warfighter can be better supported, and industry innovation can be better mated with 
the warfighter’s needs, by using value-based procinements (except in the most sirrtple of , 
contracting actions). Value-based procurements have replaced the old practice of attempting 
(usually unsuccessfully) to define what is needed down to the last bolt for supplies or every step 
in the detailed Government process for performing services. Under the old approach, the 
resultant Invitation for Bids was thrown over the transom to industry, the received sealed bids 
Were opened when the clock struck noon on the designated date, and the lowest price offeror was 
announced as the winner. Unless one is buying a simple commodity which is well-defined and 
widely available competitively, experience has shown that this process invariably did not provide 
our warfighters with W'hat they needed. 

The Department of Defense has moved to a “value-based procurement system,” in which the 
potential contractors’ proposals are evaluated to determine the best solution proposed to fill the 
requirement the warfighter has identified. This process places the warfighter at the center of what 
he does best — identifying what he or she needs, and it gives industry the opportunity to think of 
and propose cost-effective methods of fulfillmg the need identified. This assigns industry the part 
of the acquisition process that it should do best, which, is unconstrained conceptualizing, linking 
the problem with new technology, accurate cost prediction, and identifying the solution that best 
fits the parameters of the requirement. This is the essence of American industry. The Department 
of Defense and Agencies retain the responsibility for clearly defining their requirements, 
ensuring a process that fairly engages industry to propose the best solutions, and evaluating and 
comparing the proposed solutions to select the solution that appears to offer best value to the 
Government. 
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Value-based procurement is better for the both the American taxpayer and the American 
warfighter. However, experience shows that it also requires more and higher quality contracting 
and program management personnel. Unfortunately this is not the direction the Army has taken 
in resourcing. 


‘"i'onlractin^Jbr expedkumary services requires far 
greater sophistication. 

(Army Acquisition SES) 


Increased Tempo 

The biggest change from peacetime acquisition operations — in the continental United States 
(CONUS) or long-established bases outside the continental United States (OCONUS) — -to 
acquisitions in support of expeditionary operations is the accelerated operations tempo: In an 
expeditionary environment, the requirements must be filled in days — not months — and the 
volume of requirements can quickly overwhelm a small contracting organization. Operation Iraqi 
Freedom was not the first military action in recent times where the Army had to deploy on an 
expeditionary mission. In the preceding decade the Army was deployed to Haiti, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo. Yet, from the perspective of those that were there on the ground at the outset and those 
that followed, there were no operational plans for providing acquisition support to the warfighter 
in-theater. In other words, the expeditionary experiences in Haiti, Bosnia, and Kosovo had not 
been leveraged into building an operational or institutional capability to support the next 
expeditionary military operation. 

A key issue that quickly manifested itself in Iraq is the critical need for focused contracting 
personnel tailored to support expeditionary military operations and clear, concise, well- 
understood expeditionary contracting rules. It should come as no surprise that expecting an 
inexperienced contracting officer to leant how to adapt and implement exceptions to the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation (FAR) and/or the Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement 
(DFARS) in a high pressure environment with demanding time-critical priorities will result in 
mistakes, adverse actions, and ultimately delays. 

The Commission received testimony from many authorities that all the necessary exceptions are 
well-documented in the DFARS, and increased knowledge, better training, and individual 
initiative are all that is needed. However, this does not address the problem and falls far short of 
institutionalizing the art of expeditionary contracting. According to the JCC-I/A Commander: 

“The FAR itself does have sufficient flexibility to get the job done, the problem is, it’s 
not very user friendly. ‘Expert practitioners’ can and do find ways to use the FAR in 
innovative and creative ways. The problem is most of our Contingency Contracting 
Officers are not expert practitioners.” 

The new FAR/DFARS Part 18, Emergency Acquisitions, which cross references emergency 
flexibilities contained in other parts of the FAR, is too cumbersome for use in fast paced, 
expeditionary operations. What is needed is a field manual for contracting on the battle field — 
what the JCC-I/A commander describes as, “a helmet card on steroids." Much like an 
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infantryman has a field manual, expeditionary contracting officers need a quick reference tool 
that allows them to practice expeditionary contracting, before setting foot in-theater and to 
continue using the same reference while deployed. Most important, contracting personnel must 
be trained and thoroughly familiar with the Expeditionary Contracting Manual prior to 
deployment. Doing it for the first time in-theater is not acceptable. Again, according to the JCC- 
1/A Commander: 

“It’s been apparent for several years that available contingency contracting officer 
experience is declining. Right now my average experience level for my 171 warranted 
folks is 3.8 years — when I arrived it was over 5 years. The less experienced folks need an 
easy-to-use guide that covers the situations they commonly face, tailored to theater 
realities, and not homogenized general guidance.” 

Declining Capability 

In spite of the large increase in workload, the increased complexity of the contracts, and the 
increased tempo required, there has been a dramatic reduction in the capability of the Aimy to 
meet this challenge. As the data in Figures 1 through 3 and Table 6 (see Section Ill-Findings) 
clearly illustrate, the number of Government civilians and senior Military officers in contracting 
positions has declined precipitously. This combination represents a “perfect storm” in Array 
contracting. 

Army Acquisition Management 

The Center for'Naval Analysis (CNA) conducted an analysis of Army acquisitioti management 
in 2001,'“ that shows the Army significantly lagging behind the other Services in key areas such 
as leadership focus on acquisition, funding, budgeting, and requirements generation. Table 1 
illustrates some of the CNA findings. Over six years later, the Commission found that the Army 
is struggling with many of the same challenges, both in peacetime and expeditionary operations. 


Center for Naval .Analysis, The Army Acquisition Management Study: Congressional Mandate for Change^ 
May 2001, 
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Table 1. A 2001 Framework for Comparison: Six Years Later, 
The Army Faces the Same Challenges 


Subject 

Army 

Navy/ 

Marine Corps 

Air Force 

Rationale for Army rating 

Senior-level 

military/civilian 

relationship 

Red/Yeilow , 

Green 

Green 

# Limited joint decision-making 

Control of acquisition by 
Assistant Secretary for 
Acquisition matters 

^ Red 

Green 

Green 

❖ AAE position weakened by 
MILDEP authority 

❖ Tension with AMC HQ 

Streamlined acquisition 
organizations 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow, 

♦ Materiel command adds layer 
of management complexity 

Mission area focus of 
PEOs 

Yellow 

Green 

Green 

4 DSAs (in AMC)have similar 
warfare focus as PEOs 

S&T 

GreenA^eilow 

Green/Yellow 

Green 

# Well-structured process, but 
some history of transitioning 
immature technologies 

4 Good user/tech involvement; 
but separate, relatively 
duplicative task force required 
just for FCS 

T&E 

Green/Yellow 

Green 

Green 

4 ATEC is good idea, but rated 
by. Director of the Army Staff 

Program stability 
(funding) 

Red 

Yellow 

Green 

4 Acquisition used as bill payer 

4 Unstable funding of top priority 
, programs 

Resource management 
(programming) 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

4 Integration across PEGs is 
weak 

Resource management 
(budgeting) 

Red 

Green/Yellow 

Green/ 

Yellow 

4 No independent review 

4 Limited Chief/Secretariat 
interaction 

Requirements 
generation process 

Red 

Green 

Green 

4 16 stovepipes operating with 
little integration 

4 Little top-down control 

Acquisition Corps 
promotion rates 

Red 

Yellow 

Green 

4 Lack of below-the-zone 
promotions 

PM tenure 

Red 

Yellow 

Red 

4 More than half of sampled 

PMs served less than 3 years 

Acquisition workforce 
efficiency 

Red 

Yellow 

Green 

4 More acquisition personnel per 
dollar of R&D/procurement 
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III. Findings 


The Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Management in Expeditionary Operations 
was chartered by the Secretary of the Army to perform an independent assessment, to enable the 
Army to fulfill its role for providing acquisition and program management in support of 
expeditionary operations and national objectives." The Commission was tasked to review 
“lessons learned” in recent operations and make recommendations that will ensure that future 
operations achieve greater effectiveness, efficietiGy, and transparency. (See Appendix B, 
Commission Charter.) Although the CommissionTeviewed the current state of the Army, its 
focus was developing recommendations for acquisition support of future expeditionary 
operations.'^ 

To accomplish its review, the Commistiion spoke with over 100 individuals, who were all 
provided with a copy of the Commission charter in advance of participating in the Commission 
proceedings. Additionally, the Commission drew on the support of numerous organizations and 
individuals within the Department of Defense, State Department, Anny, and Air Force who 
provided information and supporting data for the Commission’s review. 

By title, the Commission is focused on acquisition and program management. “Acquisition,” 
within the context of the Commission’s charter, is considered to be the act of acquiring 
something, as is siiccihctly defined in the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR), “...the 
acquiring by coritract with appropriated funds of supplies or services (including constructidn) by 
and for the use Of the Federal Government through purchase or lease, whether the supplies of 
services are already in existence or must be created, developed, demonstrated, and evaluated.” 

The FAR goes on to state: 


“Acquisition begins at the point when agency needs are established and includes 
the description of requirements to satisfy agency needs, solicitation and selection 
of sources, award of contracts, contract financing, contract performance, 
contract administration, and those technical and management fimctions directly 
related to the process of filfilling agency needs by contract. " (FAR 2,iOI) 


* ’ The Amiy currently i.s the DoD Executive Agent for contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The Commission did not focus on the incidence of current contracting fraud, waste, and abuse, which are 
being examined by the Army Contracting Task Force being led by Lieutenant General Ross Thompson. The 
Commission also did not examine equipment accountability issues, which are the focus of a DoD Inspector Genera! 
investigation being led by Lieutenant General (Retired) Claude Kicklighter, nor private security contracts, which are 
the focus of a review by Ambassador Patrick Kennedy. 
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This definition is consistent with the “Acquisition” process as described in the DoD Directive 
5000. 1 , Defense Acquisition System, which is the basis for the provision of effective, affordable, 
and timely systems to users. As the Commission conducted its review, it became apparent that 
there is a crisis in Army contracting. As a consequence, much of the Commission’s findings 
concern Army contracting in an expeditionary: environment. 

“Contracting” is not limited to the process of drafting and executing contracts in a contracting 
activity. It involves everything from a warfighter identifying a need that must be filled, through 
contracting, through delivery and acceptance of the supplies or services from a contractor, to 
contract closeout. The Operational Army, or warfighter, plays a large and active role in 
“contracting.” 

Commencing September 6, 2007, the Commission heard testimony from a large number of 
experts experienced not only in Army acquisition, but well experienced with Army acquisition in 
expeditionary operations, primarily in Iraq and Afghanistan. At the outset, it is important to 
emnhasize, because it is so compelling, that the most notable characteristic of the testimony was 
the unanimity in the perception of the problems and the gravity of the problems . 


trail, Ktm'iiii, and Afghimistan have illuminated numertms major problems whh 
expeditionary Anuy acquisition and conlraciing. ^ 


Expeditionary Environment 

Expeditionary operations are anticipated to be the norm in the 2ff‘ Century. Future military 
operations will be expeditionary and joint (and, likely, multi-agency), as Were Desert Storm, 
Somalia, the Balkans, Afghanistan, and Iraq. Each situation is unique; and the next national 
security problem will be different also. However, nearly all warfighters and planners expect the 
next challenge will be expeditionary and the challenge, by necessity, will heavily involve 
contractor support. The Army and our Nation need organizations and talent poised to “hit the 
ground running.” 

The Operational Army Is Expeditionary But Essential 
Segments of the Institutional Army Have Not Adapted 

While the Operational Army is on a war fooling and has transitioned into an “Expeditionary 
Army” capable of prevailing in 21“ Century conflicts, wide-ranging portions of the Institutional 
Army have not yet made the transition in the following areas to effectively support those 
operations to include: 

♦ Defining operational requirements 

♦ Financial management 
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❖ Contracting and contract management 
#• Training and education 

❖ Doctrine, regulations, and processes 
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Iraq has illuminated numerous major problems with expeditionary Army acquisition and 
contracting, including splintered responsibility in-theater (many “ad-hoc players"': AMC, ACA, 
LOGCAP, Kuwait, Corps of Engineers, SOCOM, JCC~i/A. DCMA, CENTAF, MARCENT, 

U.S. AID, Department of State, and many more). 

Five years into Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF), deficiencies persist, including: leadership; 
organization; resourcing; career development, training, and education; expeditionary (including 
contingency and “sustainment”) doctnne, policy, requirements, tools (including a database of 
Service statements of work, terms and conditions, standard contracts, pre-positioned authorities, 
class waivers and deviations); rapid acquisition and fielding; post-award contract management; 
and the in-theater integration of operational, logistic, and contractor forces/personnel. The entire 
Army must organize, plan, tram, and exercise for expeditionary operations (both mitiai and 
sustained.phases) and the solution for Army Acquisition and Program Management in 
Expeditionary Operations must address shortfalls across the entire doctrine, organizations, 
training, materiel, leader development, personnel, and facilities (DOTMLPF) spectmm to 
improve expeditionary contracting. 

Lack of Recognition of the Significance of Contracts and 
Contractors in Expeditionary Operations 

Contractors can be expected to make up a significant share of the “total force.” Today, m Iraq 
contractors comprise more than 50 percent of the force. Because of this, contracting (including 
requirements translation, pricing, acquisition strategy, and contract management) must be part of 
all operational planning. Today, however, combatant commands (COCOMs) are not trained to 
appreciate lire key role of contracting, nor to imderstand a COCOM's role m contracting 
(involvement in lawTul exceptions to competition requirements, other FAR exceptions, PARC 
dollar value authority, and so forth). The Amiy needs to educate and train operational 
commanders on the important operational role of expeditionary contracting. 

This can be accomplished by adding information in the command schools (e.g.. the War College, 
CGSC). The Army needs to recognize it operates in a different mission environment, where it is 
relying on contractors to provide essential combat semce support. This means command and 
control is different. For example, commanders complain about a lack of situationa l awareness of 
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who is in their battle space — they know who military personnel, where units are and what their 
mission is; the same is not true for the contractor personnel. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has established regional support centers to address this phenomenon, but nothing is being done 
on a doctrinal level. The Service schools also need to extend coverage to address the role of 
contractors. Contractors are an integral part of the mission at home or deployed. Commanders 
need to understand their responsibilities and authorities for the contractors supporting their 
mission at home so that leading contractors is second nature when deployed to expeditionary 
operations. "Contract planning” (requirements definition) positions on the operations and 
training (G3 or S3) stalf .should be established to assist with planning for exercises at the corps, 
division, and brigade combat team level. The Air Force “Top Dollar” program had realistic 
exercises for an intense two weeks; it now has a “Silver Flag” program where it trains the 
colonel who is the mission support group commander. Today, it is not clear who is 
responsible/accountable for assuring that this planning is done in the Army. 

Lack of Training and Leadership Can Lead to Fraud 

The need for strong leadership and a robust Army- wide training doctrine that trains on the use of 
Government contracting is reflected by the ongoing criminal investigations of contract fraud in 
Southwest Asia. The Army Criminal Investigation Division (CID) Command reported to the 
Commission that there were numerous open investigations involving contract fraud committed 
by Government personnel out of Kuwait, Iraq, and Afghanistan. A break-out of these 
Government personnel by position. rank, and service department underscores the critical need for 
the Army to overhaul the way it grows contract professionals and trains its personnel — in all 
Army branches — on expeditionary contracting practices. 

The break-out of the personnel involved in Southwest Asia fraud cases is striking. At the time of 
this report, there are at least 78 open cases that involve a total of 103 personnel. Although the Air 
Force provides the large majority of contracting personnel in-theater (70 percent in 
Iraq/Afghanistan), the overwhelming number of personnel involved in the investigations are 
Army (96), as shown in Tables 2 and 3. 


Table 2. Open Southwest Asia Fraud Investigations 


Service 

Percentage of 
Contracting 
Personnel in 
Iraq/Kuwait 

Open Fraud 
Investigations 

Air Force 

70% ^ 

1 

Army 

28% 

77 

Navy 

2% 

0 

Total 

1 00% 

78 


n 
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Table 3. Open Southwest Asia Fraud Investigations 
Involving Atrmy Personnel 


Army Employees 
involved 

1 

Active 

^ — 1 

Reserve 

National 

Guard 

Retired 

Army Officers 

50 

27 

12 

B 

3 

Army Enlisted 

33 

19 ;; 

8 

6. 

0 

Dept of Army 
Civilians 

13 

83 Military 

Total 

96 


Table 4 below provides further detail about the 96 Army personnel under. investigation. It shows 
that the significant majority of fraud actions were committed by persons with relatively little 
training or background in Government contracting. Of the 96 Army personnel targeted by CID, 
78 are not trained contract professionals (i.e,, contracting officers). They are either contracting 
officer’s representatives (which the Commission heard are inadequately trained, if trained at all) 
or perform other duties” related to the contract process — typically as an assigned “extra duty” 
that is in addition to their primary responsibilities. As discussed in this Report, the training of 
CORs is an ad hoc after-thought at best. The Commission has no reason to believe that the 
training of “other contracting” personnel is any better. 

Table 4. Army Personnel Involved in Open Southwest Asia : i 
Fraud Investigations Generally Are Persons 
with Little Training or Background in Government Contracting : 


Army Employees Involved 

Contracting Officers 

18 

Contracting Officer’s Representatives 

21 

Other 

57 

Total 

96 


Military Contracting Personnel Are Essential 
to Expeditionary Operations 

The striking disparity between Army and Air Force personnel involved in fraud investigation 
suggests that the focused, in-depth trairiing giyeti U.S. Air Force personnel on Government 
contracting helps to prevent opportunistic, fraudulent behavior. 


The other duties include comptrollers, quality assurance engineers, technical advisors, and personnel on 
source selection boards. Generally speaking these are individuals with little training in Government contracting. 
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The Air Force has (or had) recognized the importance of contracting in expeditionary operations. 
They have directly linked contracting squadrons to expeditionary wings, thereby permitting them 
to train and deploy together. The Military contracting cadre'*' represents 37 percent of the Air 
Force’s contracting workforce (versus the Army’s 3 percent). They are proficient in providing 
for the requirements of the wing while at home and while deployed. The level of proficiency of 
this cadre is enhanced by the early entry of most of its personnel into the contracting workforce 
(e.g., for officers, as a 2"‘' Lieutenant), the variety of tasks undertaken, the training received, and, 
most recently, the potential for future promotion into a General Officer billet. A similar model is 
also used to develop their enlisted contracting cadre. The success of this approach is evidenced 
by the quantity and cpiality of Air Force contracting personnel — both officer and enlisted — 
available to fill the contracting void in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait. However, even in the Air 
Force, the Commission heard testimony that “the importance of career contracting personnel 
seems to have waned in recent years.” 

As noted above, currently. Army military represent about only three percent of its contracting 
workforce.'^ Unlike their Air Force counterparts, the Army military begin contracting careers no 
earlier than eight years after commissioning and there is no potential for future promotion to a 
contracting general officer position, given that there are none. Although the Army is the 
“Executive Agenf ’ for contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan, the Army is unable to fill mission- 
critical billets in either quantity or qualifications of contracting personnel. Further, the JCC-I/A 
is led by an Air Force Major General; while 67 percent of the .staff are Air Force contracting 
personnel; and those individuals handle the most complex contracts. 

Special Operations Command Has Integrated Expeditionary 
Contracting Approach 

The United States Special Operations Command (USSOCOM) has recognized the importance of 
expeditionary contracting to the successful completion of its mission. USSOCOM’s contracting 
organization is structured to ensure that its Contingency Contracting Officers (CCOs) are 
prepared and trained prior to deployment by carefully managing their career development and 
ensuring that they have the tools necessary to fulfill their mission. The USSOCOM Contingency 
Contracting Cell (KCC) is a specialized unit available within the contracting organization to 
provide contracting support to the Special Operations Forces (SOF) in the areas of commodities 
(e.g., cold weather gear, secure internet tunnels, tow kits), small service contracts (e.g., vehicle 
repair, lease, modification), and small-to-medium construction projects (e.g., sniper ranges and 
shoot houses, renovation of team houses). The KCC is involved in the development of policies 
and doctrine to further ensure the success of CCOs when deployed. The KCC also provides 
important oversight of the CCOs to ensure mission success and compliance wdth .statutory and 
regulatory guidance. To this end, KCC provides for the review and approval of large dollar 
actions in a timely fashion. The real-time involvement of this Cell ensures that: field contracting 
data is properly collected and reported; lessons learned are identified and used to update policies, 
guidance, and/or training as appropriate; and regular visits to units are conducted to perform 


The Air Force reports that it has 940 active duty Officers and 1,196 Enlisted members comprising its 
contracting cadre. The figure would be 33 percent e.xcluding the guard or reserves. 

” The Anny reports that it has 279 Officers and 62 Enlisted members specializing in contracting. 
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informal audits- The KCC’s dedicated, close support to the SOF does not compete with, or 
duplicate the efforts of the conventional contracting offices that may be present in support of an 
expeditionary operation. The Commission believes the USSOCOM KCC is a useful example ot 
hovv to meld the contracting function with the warfighters to ensure the successful 
accomplishment of the overall mission. 

Unnecessary inc'ernentai Funding increases Contracting 
Workload 

Contracts in Iraq and Afghanistan have been incrementally funded causing unnecessary 
workload {in the form ot “make work” contract modifications) and inefficient operations. Funds 
metered out incrementally cause unnecessary and non-value-added workload to an already 
overloaded contracting workforce. The people in the field repeatedly complained about this 
issue They identify this as a major problem hampering their eftorts to support the warfighter. 
Additionally, if there were a different, more efficient funding sfi-eam, the JCC-I/A might be able 
to negotiate better deals (e.g., through the promise of a certain amount of up-front money). 

A « 1 fr, / Ci’v A I Is r •*/, (< i ad 141 
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To the surprise of the Commission, not one contracting officer complained about “color of 
money” problems. But. all noted they are COMPLETELY and UNNECESSARILY burdened by 
incremental funding of requirements. Even though contracting assets are commonly known to be 
over-burdened m the field, the Army is providing operations and maintenance funds 
incrementally to contracting officers, at monthly or even shorter intervals. Testimony the 
Commission received indicated that m FY06 the LOGCAP contract alone had 141 incremental 
funding contract modifications. Due to the instability of funding, the Kuwait contracting office 
contracted for $ 1 .6 billion during 2007 in an average of $8 million increments-which reportedly 
was an improvement (fewer transactions) than in 2006. 

This issue cannot be overemphasized, for incremental lunding appears to the Soldier in the field 
as an example of the Institutional Army being unconcerned about the forces (in this case, the 
contracting forces) ill the field. This problem of incremental funding is so egregious, and so 
long-standing, yet it can be solved so easily (by simply stopping the practice) that it should be 
corrected immediately. 

The Commission believes the funding challenge could also be addressed by using an “Overseas 
Contingency Operations Transfer Fund' approach — but only if it is adequately resourced- - 
similar to what was used in the Balkans. This would be a Defense transfer fund without color of 
money” or fiscal year limitations. 
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Army Lacks Expeditionary Contracting Skills 

ITie acquisition workforce is not geared to accomplishing sersicc contracting with expeditionary 
forces. Service contracts— those in which the Agency or I>cpartii>cnt purchases services, rather 
than hardware tend to be more complex than is widely appreciated. Services contracting, as 
compared to supply contracts, hove grown 72 percent Do^wide from S82.3 billion to $141.2 
billion between FY96 to FY05. The complexity of defining the w arfighters' requirentents 
adequately so that they con be used as the foundation of a binding contractual agreement that 
results in satisfactory performance for the warfighter has been overlooked by those responsible 
for resourcing the Army's shift to outsourcing support services. Neither the warfighter nor the 
contracting officer has resources available that can provide assistance in this area. 

Active duty Army officers do not have the needed skills and training when they arrive in-lhealer. 
This shortfall is further cxaceibatcd by the fact that Army expeditionary contracting is focused 
on simplified acquisitions low dollar threshold items with little conqilcxity and minor 
construction. These are not the type of contracts that arc needed by the warfighters in-theater. 

For example. JCC-I/A spends about $5 billion and processes about 38.000 actions a year 
equipping security forces, providing pouble water, buying construction services, and the like. An 
approximation of the JCC-UA spend profile is shown in Table 5 below; 

Tabfe S. JCC-I/A Requirement Profile ktenfrfSes the Need for 
Con&actirtg Professionals to Conduct and Manage Complex. 

High-Risk. High-DoHar Transactions in Support of Warfighters 


Typ« of Buy 

% of Action* 

%of Dollor* 

Smipla (Balow 

Sanplinad Acqumtion 
ThfashoM. or SAT) 

M 

30 

CoRiplax 

14 

70 


Bccau.se of this requirement profile, the simple items arc not where the need for contracting skills 
lie. If necessao'. JCC-I/A can essentially contract out the buying support for simple purchases, 
hiring contractors to assist in that work, but the Joint Contracting Command has no such 
alternative for the skilled, trained Government contracting officers required for the larger, more 
complex buys. Today, the JCC-l/A has about 30 contracted “buyers" on staff assisting with small 
purchases. 

The overall acquisition workforce (especially military! is weaporcs-systems onented. Because of 
this, and as well prepared as they are. tlic Commission learned that even the Air Force’s 
deployed Contracting Officers (COs) currently need about six weeks to transition their “mindset" 
from a CONUS peacetime perspective to ottc that can respond to the accelerated operatiorud 
tempo demands of expeditionary operations. For example, the Commission heard testimony 
describing the steep learning curve repeatedly faced by newly deployed contracting personnel 
who must quickly understand that a $50 million source selection in-thealer needs to be 
accomplished in six weeks, not the six or more months that would be a highly accelerated 
CONUS contracting lime table. 
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In light of this, the Commander of the JCC-I/A asked the Defense Acquisition University (DAU) 
to change the way it teaches contingency contracting, with less focus on small procurements and 
more focus on complex services, construction, and contract administration. This has not yet been 
done. In addition, senior Army contracting personnel found the DAU (web-based) education to 
be inadequate for expeditionary contracting operations; as a consequence, many Army PARCs 
have established their owm courses. 

While expeditionary contracting training has focused on small, simplified purchases to support 
the warfighter, there has been a shift in what expeditionary contracting officers are currently 
buying in-theater, such as complex reconstruction efforts or nation building efforts. This 
underscores the need for people who can address issues like construction contracting, source 
selections, supply chain management, “leader-follower,” and other acquisition strategies. JCC- 
I/A is building capabilities in-theater by assigning senior contracting personnel to outposts with 
less experienced contracting personnel. Also, the Commission learned that both the Army and 
the Marine Corps have recently begun sending their NCOs and Enlisted personnel to the Air 
Force’s Mission Ready Airman Course to help develop and upgrade their expeditionary 
contracting skill sets. 

Commission testimony indicated that the Army Corps of Engineers contracting workforce 
appears to have been better trained overall in expeditionary contracting than the average Army 
contracting officer, who is not prepared to handle the wide range of contracts that occurs in- 
theater (e.g., LOGCAP, large service contracts, huge buys of small items). 

Insufficient Resources to Monitor Contractor Performance 

Contract management is the essential post-award contracting function to ensure mission 
accomplishment, and to ensure that the Government obtains the required work on time and at the 
quality level called for by the contract. It is also an important control over fraud, waste, and 
abuse. Contract management CANNOT be a “pick-up game” in the Army — but the Commission 
heard that, in-theater, it was.. The inability to monitor contractor performance and enforce 
contracts is a critical problem in an expeditionary environment. After the contract is awarded, 
there are no resources trained to monitor and ensure that the contractor is performing and 
providing the services needed by the warfighter. The Commission heard of the difficulties 
associated with knowing whether a contractor had performed at all. When the critical need is to 
get a power station running, and there are no resources to monitor contractor performance, only 
the contractor knows whether the completed work is being accomplished. The Commission 
believes that the complexity of drafting service and value-based contracts, and the critical need 
for having the resources to perform this function in an expeditionary environment, have not 
received the needed attention from the. Army, Highly skilled, well-trained acquisition 
professionals performing the following functions are key to post-award contract management: 

♦ Administrative Contracting Officer (ACO)-Primary interface to contractor 

♦ Quality Assurance Representative (QAR>-Evaluates contractor performance 

♦ Contracting Officer’s Representative (COR)-Augments the QAR; ideally subject-matter 
expert embedded with the mission commander 
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With insurTicienl number* of ACOs, Procuring Coniracting OfTiccrs could address posl-award 
contract management tasks, but they arc too busy. Consequently, this viul task is rarely being 
done. Contract management that will ensure performance by the contractor is critical in an 
expeditionary environment, but it has not received the same emphasis from leadership as contract 
award. 

Inadequate Quantity of Contracting Personnel In-theater 

The Army has not done all it can to support the mission. There are far too few Army contracting 
personnel in-thealcr. According to the JCC-I/A Commander, even those that are there arc not 
adequately qualified for their responsibilities: only 38 percent of the total Army 
Acquisitkm'Contracting Workforce in-theater are certified for the positions held; and. overall. 
Army contracting people mostly arc not certified for the position occupied.'* Of the percent 
authorized, only 80 percent of the contracting billets arc filled by the Army, and the Commander 
has given up asking for additional personnel. 

These urKhallengcd facLs arc indicative of structural human copilrd issues within the Army. In 
addition, there ore basic organization problems, such as Army contracting personnel not being 
linked to Commands that deploy and. in the field, they arc not linked to deployed Commands. 

Workarounds have been developed and are currently in use; but. they are not effective. Reaching 
back for contracting support, approvals, authority, and decision making is unresponsive to the 
tempo of contingency operations and is inimical to any concept of warfare. However, 
administrative support (c.g.. experts, lessons learned, and especially sample Statements of Work 
for service contracLs) could he especially helpful, but does not appear to exist. With respect to the 
latter, the Commission heard testimony that SOCOM docs have such examples avaibble for its 
contingency contracting (deployed) personnel. 

There is inadequate pricing support in-lhcatcr. Pricing estimates arc too often considered as an 
independent cost an^ysis. This creates an opportunity for fraud, waste, and abase. Where pricing 
occurs, contracting officers and NCOs perform this function. The most experienced contracting 
officers and NCOs can do it. and JCC-UA assigns the most experienced contracting officers and 
NCOs (Air Force personnel with 10-12 years' experience) to the most complex actions. Again, 
reach-back support is inefTcctive bccaasc those out of theater do not have the sariK tempo and 
sense of urgency (and. of course, are often in a very different time zone). 


“ to use 1 724(0 miuiilalo ihe Mlowiag tot Ihc Cocilingency CoMnctuis fonx: 

The Sccieivy shall csuMith quahncaiioo rcquircmnits for die cmMingency oKiInctiiig rtece cuotnung of 

members of Ihe amicil forces whole missioo is lo deptoy in suppofl of eooungency operamios MHl other openniona 

of Ihc DcpanmcM orOelense. mdudng - 

( 1 ) completion ofal tens! 24 semewet errdn hours oc ihe cqutvaleM of study fioro sn accredited inalitutioo of 
higher oducalmi or similar educational inuihuion m any of ihc dnciplincs of accoummg. husuicss. flnaiicc. law. 
contracts, pieehasiag. errioomifs. indusmal managemem, markelmg. ipiaalilalive methods, or ocgam / al i oo and 
miinagcmcnt: or 

(2) pasung an cxamoimion dial dcmonurales skills, knowledge, or abilities companMe to dial of an individual 
who has complered al leaxi 24 semesicr crcdil hours or ihc cqiiivalenl of iiudy in any of die diKiplioes desenbed in 
pangrspti(l). 
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ARMY Does Not Recognize Importance of 
Contracting 

Army "culiurc** is focused on warTighting and thus neither rccogni/cs the criticai and complex 
nature of contracting nor rewards people in the contracting community. Contracting personnel 
incorrectly have been chaiacleri/cd as "shoppers." by some both inside and outside of the Army 
(and. consequently, reduced in both quantity and stature) as opposed to being viewed as true 
professionals. After the great struggle with the Soviet Union, it was generally as.sumcd that 
[)cfcn.<ic Budgets could decrease to a much-lower level, require a smaller Army, that the 
purchasing of high-tcchitology equipment could be performed at a more reaiionablc pace, and 
that the advantages of new management processes, improved training, and improved technology 
would permit the Agencies to significantly reduce the quantity of individuals involved in the 
procurement process. 

In an effort to recognize the postulated effects of the above efficiencies, accompanied by 
unrelenting pressure from Congress, the DoD and the Army took significant cuts in the 
acquisition force and also deliberately choose not to shore up identified shortfalls in program 
management and contracting workforce. 

However, because of other efficiency decisions such as outsourcing which were being 
concurrently implemented, the actual workload of contracting personnel (the people charged 
with writing, negotiating, monitoring, and enforcing performance of the contracts) was 
substantially increasing in complexity and volume. The shoiugc of acquisition people is an 
overall DoD problem resulting from the drawdow n in the first half of 1990s, with minimal-to-no 
build-up, as the DoD wartime operations and budget have soared. In fact, as Figure I depicts, the 
reduction in the DoD workforce accelerated after the FY% DoD Authorization Act required a 25 
percent reduction in the acquisition workforce just as the DoD procurement budget began a sharp 
increase. 
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Figun 1. DoO Acquisaton Tronds Set the Tone 
for Army Expeditionary Contracting 



mo • Dso •> MaOT MPtMn. ir. a» 


No Increase in Workforce. Despite Seven-Fold Increase in 
Workload 

In 1990. the Army had approximately 10.000 people in contracting. This wa.s reduced to 
approximately 5300. where it has remained relatively constant since 1996. As the figure beknv 
illusirsles, both the number of contract actions (workload) and the dollar value of procurements 
(an indicator of complexity) have dramatically increased in the past decade while the contracting 
workforce lias remained constant The dollar value of Army contracts has increased 331 percent 
from S23.3 billion in 1992 to $100.5 billion in 2006. w hile the number of Army contract actions 
increased 654 percent from approximately 52.900 to 398.700 over the same period. Figure 2 
below illustrates the change in the dollar value and number of Army contract actions over the 
past decade. 
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Figure 2. A Challenge Almost 15 Years in the Making: 

Insufficient Army Contracting Personnel to Address the Workload, 
with the Added Demand of Southwest Asia Expeditionary Contracting Since 9/1 1 Response 
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Source: Contract Data - Federal Prooureinenl Data System 


As illustrated in Figure 3, the disconnect between increased workload and declining workforce is 
particularly acute at the U.S. Army Materiel Command (AMC). 
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Figure 3. The Army Materiel Command Contracting Workforce 
is Down 53 Percent Since Fiscal Year 1995 


H People B Actions > $1 OOK B Total Dollars in Billions H 



Increased Dollars 

• Up 382% since ‘95 

Increased Actions 

• Up 359% since ‘95 

Decreased Workforce* 

• Down 53% since '95 

Based on AMC data calls to Acquisition Support Centcre; 

FY95 Workforce: 3,905 
FY06 Workforce: 2,070 


Lack of Genera! Officers in Contracting Profession 


As shown in Table 6, in the 1 990s there were 9 General Officer positions for contract 
professionals (5 Army slots and 4 joint slots, at the one- and two-Star levels). Today there are no 
such Army slots and one Joint slot, which currently is being filled by Air Force Major General 
Darryl Scott. The Army has moved from a significant proportion of military for this, career field 
to about 3 percent of the contracting workforce. As a result of the lack of General Officer 
positions, there is little “career opportunity'’ for them (compared to the Air, Forde, Which has over 
30 percent military in their contracting organizations, and 2 General Officer positions and 1 joint 
General Officer position filled). Even DCMA, which as a Detense Agency should be a three-Star 
billet, is no longer headed by a General or Flag Officer. 


In 1990, the Defense Contract Management Command became a Defense Agency and was renamed the 
Defense Contract Management Agency. Previously, DCMC was led by a two-Star General/Flag OftLcer, and was 
under the Defense Logistics Agency. 
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Table 6. Army Military in the Contracting Field Lack Opportunity for 
Career Growth to a Contracting General Officer Position 


E 




, 

Dir. DCMA 

MG 

Realigned to establish G(FO 
billet in MDA as of 13 May 92 

2 

Dep Dir. Aon Mgt. DCMA 

MG 

Eliminated May 92 

3 

Cdr. Mib-Atlantic Dislnct 
{Defense Contract 
Management Cwnmand) , 

BG 

Eliminated May 92 

4 

Cdr. Western District 
(Defense Contract 
Management Command) 

BG 

Eliminated May 92 





1 

Cdr, JCC-I/A® 


after 2001— filled 

by Air Force 

=JCC-IIA is the Joint Contracting Command-iraq/Afghanistan 

bAccordinq to the Joint Duty Assignment Listing Annex, this is an ■ ■ 


7 billet. However, the incumbent is 

an 0-8 (Maj Gen Scott, USAF) 



1 

DCS for Procurement & 
Production 

MG 

Redesignated May 92 


DCS for Procurement. AMC 

MG 

Eliminated Nov 91 


Redesignated DCS for 
Acquisition. AMC 

■ BG 

Eliminated Oct 92 

2 

DCG. Procurement & 
Readiness. MICOM 

BG 

Eliminated Nov 9! 

3 

DCG. Procurement i 
Readiness. TACOM 

BG. 

Eliminated Nov 91 

4 

Dep for Contracting, 
OASA(RDA) 

MG 

Redesignated May 92 


Redesignated Oir, 

Contracting, OASA(RDA) 

BG 

Eliminated Mar 93 

5 

Dir, Office of Competitive 
Sourcing, 0ASA{RDA) 

BG 

Eliminated Dec 98 


The Army needs General Officers who know contracting. The Army needs General Officers who 
can serve as functional advocates for expeditionary operations and avoid the problems that are 
being experienced in Iraq. Afghanistan, and Kuwait. 

The Army’s lack of regard for the contracting profession means that any officer who chooses the 
contracting career field is “profile fodder” for performance evaluations, promotions, and when it 
comes to selecting General Officers. In contrast, in the Air Force, officers can aspire to command 
contracting squadrons or mission .support groups. A few have even risen to the level of Air Base 
Wing Commander. It cannot be considered a coincidence that of 78 fraud investigations, 77 
involve Army personnel. 

The Army Military Lacks a Defined Career Path for 
Contracting Professionals 

Army officers do not enter the contracting career field immediately. They spend essentially the 
first half of their career focusing on operations and they are close to a field-grade rank when they 
reach the juncture where a contracting assignment is possible. A deployed Army contracting 
field grade officer told the commission, “I am assigned to a field grade command with lieutenant 
qualifications.” At this point they expect a field-grade assignment, but do not have the technical 
experience to command a contracting operation. This is a major disservice to those Army 
officers, They are not prepared to act as mentors; nor are they able to oversee and work on the 
more complex and high-dollar contract actions. Because of this, the JCC-I/A assigns Air Force 
contracting officers to the more complex actions and uses the Army officers for small purchases, 
low-complexity services, and minor construction. 


“f am awigncJ In a field grade anmimml a it!i licutcmint qualifieiilhm.',. 

(Army contracimg ttek! grade officer, regarciing his ttrsl acquisition assignment) 
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Currently, JCC-I/A has 16 Regional Contracting Centers. The composition of the commanders at 
those regional centers, shown in Table 7, illustrates the difference in skill and experience of 
operational Army and Air Force contracting officers. 


Table 7. Command Composition at JCC-I/A Regional Contracting Centers 
Illustrates How the Army Approach to the Contracting Career Field Leaves Its 
Military Lacking the Technical Expertise to Successfully Command 


Service 

No. Military 
Regional 
Contracting 
Commanders 

Average Years 
Contracting 
Experience 

Average DAWIA 
Certification Level'® 

Army 

9 

3.5 years 

3 - Level I (Basic or Entry) 

3 - Level !! (Intermediate or 
Journeyman) 

3 - Level 111 (Advanced or Senior) 

Air Force 

7 

13.5 years 

7 ^ Level H! 


The Army clearly does not have enough military contracting officers (known as career field 
5 1C), and, further, their career pattern to produce contracting officers leaves much to be desired. 
In 2003, there were over 500 military contracting officers; now there are less than 300 (about 
280) in the entire Army. JCC-I/A alone requires 171 contracting officers for Iraq and 
Afghanistan. The Air Force and Navy have been able to staff 100 percent of their respective 
JCC-l/A staffing requirements, whereas the Army has only met 80 percent of its personnel 
commitment (after its commitment was reduced to reflect the Army's inability to staff Army 
positions). In the October 2007 cycle, JCC-I/A will populate the 12 unfilled Army positions with 
Air Force personnel because the Army does not have the resources to fill them. If the Army is 
serious about its commitment to support the expeditionary mission, it must channel more 
Soldiers to the contracting field. They need to train and prepare. Additionally, Army contracting 
officers (career field 51C) are now blended with the program managers (career field 51A) in the 
Army personnel system, under the umbrella of “acquisition.” As a consequence, 5 1C contracting 
officers are more difficult to distinguish. In fact, the Army’s ability to track its contracting 
officers has deteriorated to the point where only through a manual, “stubby-pencil” review can 
the Army leadership identify 5 1C contracting officers for deployment. 

Of the military contraeting professionals in JCC-I/A, the split between aetive duty military and 
reserve is approximately as shown in Table 8. 


The 1990 Defense Acqui,sition Workforce Improvement Act (DAWtA) (10 U.S.C. 1701-1764) requires DoD to establish 
formal career paths for tho.se people who want to pursue careers in acquisition. D AWLA’s purpose is to improve the effectiveness 
of the militaw and civilian acquisition workforce throueh enhanced education, training, and career development, and thereby 
improve the acquisition process. DoD 5000.52M. Career Development Program for Acquisition Personnel, November 1991, 
defines a certification procestt, as well as career paths, with specific education, training, and experience requirements for those in 
acquisition positions. It is DoD's primary implementation of the law Each acquisition functional area — including contracting, 
program management, and purchasing— is divided into three career levels for purposes of establishing standards and 
qualifications: Basic or Entry (Level 1), Intermediate or Journeyman (Level 11), and Advanced or Senior (Level ill). See 
http://www.atlcareercenter.com/. 
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Table 8. Military Contracting Professionals in JCC-I/A 


Service 

Approx. No. 
of Officers 

Active Duty 

Reserve 

Army 

51 

80% 

20% 

Air Force 

>100 

-100% 

0% 

Navy 

<20 

50% 

50% 

Total 

171 




Notably, the expertise of the Reserve personnel depends on whether their “regular” civilian jobs 
are in the contracting series. When this is the case, the Reservist is well qualified and a valued 
asset to the contracting center. 

Role of Civilian Personnel in Expeditionary Contracting 

As shown in Table 9, the Army does not have sufficient military contracting personnel (279 
military out of over 5,800 total) and the civilian-to-military ratio is not sufficient to sustain 
expeditionary contracting operations. The Army needs a ready force of trained and skilled 
contracting personnel to deploy which is at least 20 percent military (or civilians with military- 
like commitments to deploy). In comparison, the Air Force has a 65 percent civilian to 35 
percent military ratio. Overall, the ratio of Army military-to-civilian contracting personnel is 
significantly less than the other services and dramatically less than the Air Force. 


Table 9. The Army Civilian-to-Military Contracting Personnel Ratio 
Is Insufficient to Sustain Expeditionary Contracting Operations 



Army 

Air Force® 

Navy 

Procurement 

$100.6 Billion 

$180 Billion 

$73.7 Billion 

Procurement Actions 

398,748 

61.000 

282,910 

Total Contracting personnel 

5,821 

6,878 

5,017 

Military Contracting personnel 

279 

2,136 

1,272 

Civilian Contracting personnel 


4,792 

3,435 

Military Reserve/National Guard 

: 195 

510 

Unavailable 


^ Air Force Contracting, briefing to the Commission by Mr. Charles E. Williams, Jr., 21 September, 2007. 
^ Federal Procurement Data System — N'G. 

' DMDC Report DRS 1 6242 provided to the Commission by DAU. 


The commander of JCC-I/A believes military are essential to expeditionary contracting. 
Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF) and Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) demonstrated that the 
contracting professionals — military and civilian^ — are needed to immediately follow our cOmbat 
forces — from pre-conflict, through combat, into the current reconstruction and sustainment 
phase. There are thirty civilians serving in JCC-I/A. While some of the most senior individuals at 
JCC-I/A are civilians, the quality of the civilians ranges from excellent to some not meeting 
readiness standards. Most civilians are volunteers, often with inadequate or wrong skill sets for 
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the job at hand, and often getting their required contracting experience on-the-job as part of their 
deployment. Army civilian contracting personnel who deploy for expeditionary contracting are 
undervalued — in compen.sation; education and training; career opportunities; and other 
occupational incentives. As a result, many approved contracting positions go unfilled, especially 
in-theater. The Army owes this dedicated core of patriots its appreciation and better treatment. 
The Army can accomplish this by providing einhanced career and job incentives. 

The Commission heard at least four systemic incentive areas that negatively impact civilian 
participation in contingency operations. 

1. Pay cap. Originally put in place to constrain congressional abuse, the pay cap is a self- 
imposed impediment which constrains the length and frequency of civil servant tours. 
Raising the cap would merely move the point where the problem occurs, and significant 
effort goes into managing pay to stay within various limits which are also confusing. The 
pay caps should be waived completely in contingency operations and then these 
constraints and inefficiencies would cease to be a planning and operational constraint. 
This also would permit and incentivize longer tours. 

2. Tax free status. Amazingly, our Government civil servants do not qualify for favored tax 
treatment when deployed in support of OCONUS expeditionary operations. Our deployed 
military are tax free from the moment they hit the ground. Contractors, who take longer 
tours than DoD civilians, qualify for favorable tax treatment. If DoD is to incentivize its 
civilian workforce to deploy to what can be extreme and hostile work environments, they 
must be afforded tax treatment comparable to that offered its military, 

3. Armed Forces Cmlidri Service Medal. The Commission heard testimony addressing the , 
awards process for recognizing contributions and sacrifice of deployed DoD civilian 
personnel. In particular, the Commission learned that the Armed Forces Civilian Service 
Medal (AFCSM) is not available to DoD civilians deploying to Iraq or Afghanistan. 
Established in August 1997, this honor recognizes DoD civilians who “support 
designated operations under the same or similar conditions as our military members, 
thereby strengthening the unique partnership between our uniformed members and the 
civilian workforce.” As a general rule, when the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
approved issuance of the Armed Forces Service Medal (AFSM) for military participation 
in humanitarian or peacekeeping operations, the AFCSM may then be awarded to DoD 
civilians who participate in the same operation. Unfortunately, when DoD elected to 
award the global war on terrorism (GWOT) medal instead of the AFSM, it eliminated the 
regulatory predicate for award of the AFCSM to DoD civilians. This action took an 
important honor off the table for our DoD civilian workforce. 

4. Long-term medical care for theater injury. GovcvamitTLi. civilians currently receive 
immediate medical care for injuries incurred in-theater. But they iire not extended long- 
term medical care. Thus, they lack long-term medical benefits coverage comparable to 
that ofthe military, despite making a similar personal sacrifice by going in harm’s way 
on an expeditionary deployinent. 
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Personnel Policies Impede the Use of Civilians in 
Expeditionary Operations 

Throughout the Cold War, the Air Force and Navy had civilians in the theater of operations to 
maintain complicated equipment or provide specialized services. In the last decade, and 
particularly since 9/11, the Army also has extensively utilized its civilian workforce to support 
expeditionary operations. 

The Army’s employment of contracting expertisevyilhin its civil servant corps has not been 
complemented with the planning necessary to effectively implement this decision. As the most 
basic example of how little personnel and operational planning has been performed, during the 
first two weeks of hearings, the Commission was “informed” by each witness that it was 
“illegal” to order civil servants to the theater, followed by examples of how this legal 
impediment led to various problems. 

However, that widely “understood” concept is inaccurate. What is true is that the civil servant 
can be ordered anywhere, including the theater, but can choose to resign rather than accept those 
orders. The misinterpretation that a legal — rather than a practical — impediment exi.sts is 
widespread throughout the Army. In addition, the Commission heard that during the events in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, the most common policy with respect to civil servant use was to rely on 
“volunteers” to fill civil servant billets established outside the United States, rather than 
obtaining personneTbased on skill sets and expertise. Not surprisingly, many people informed 
this Commission that the Army’s approach to employing its civilian workforce to support 
expeditionary operations did not work. 

The Commission believes the employment of qualified civilians did not work because neither the 
Army nor DOD had plans or processes in place to make it work. For example, the volunteers 
were required to be sent on “detail,” and thus the providing office not only had to pay all costs, 
including the significant and unplanned international travel associated expenses from existing 
budgets not subsequently augmented by the Army or Congress (yet, in contrast, pertinent 
uniformed individual personnel accounts were augmented). Equally important, DoD and Army 
personnel policy did not permit detailed employees to be backfilled by new accessions or 
temporary employees. As a result, unlike military personnel (where increased wartime costs are 
offset by supplemental or emergency funds from Congress, and operating units are manned and 
equipped to perform expeditionary operations), the Army activities that provided civil servant 
volunteers during Operation Iraqi Freedom were asked to perform an increased wartime 
workload with fewer assets and significantly decimated operating funds. The Commission was 
told that, as a consequence, stateside managers actively discouraged civil servant employees 
from “volunteering” for service “in-theater.” 

Individual Army organizations informed the Commission they are in the process of developing 
or implementing different plans to incentivize and care for the civil servants, just as the Army 
does for its deploying Soldiers (e.g,, promotion potential based on duty in combat zones, health 
care if injured in operational environment, safety net for family, and so forth). These “grass 
roots” efforts have emerged because the Array-DoD establishment has failed to act: this is not a 
priority with the Army and DoD personnel commands in Washington. Different Army 
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organizations are consequently developing a patchwork of plans, all of which are less effective 
than they could be if centrally coordinated and endorsed by Army and DoD civilian personnel 
rules and regulations. 

Impact on Contractors Performing on the Battiefieid 

Acquisition workforce issues have had a profound impact on contractors performing on the 
battlefields in Iraq and Afghanistan. Reports presented in a lessons learned document prepared 
by a joint Government and contractor task force convened in 2004 cited numerous systemic 
weakness in DoD acquisition policies and processes. The lessons learned briefed by the 
Professional Services Council to the AMC Commander, General Paul Kern, in November 2004 
reported inadequacies in contracting, contract oversight, poor requirements planning, a 
frustrating application of traditional U.S. laws and regulations being promoted by the audit 
community, all of which was compounded with few contracting officers on the scene to mitigate 
or render timely decisions. Early concerns voiced by industry indicated the Government failed to 
properly plan for contractor personnel deployment needs, security, life insurance, and support 
entitlements. Companies interviewed by the Commission over the past two months echoed that 
many of these concerns still exist today. The most common complaint expressed by contractors 
interviewed centered on problems experienced by a continually rotating workforce and how the 
lack of on-the-ground support forced a dependence on CONUS teams that were not adequately 
informed on mission impacts and contract action details. 

The latest contractor census conducted in Southwest Asia reported that over 160.000 contractor 
personnel^'^ are employed on the battlefields of Iraq and Afghanistan. Contracts range from 
simple to complex and cover the full gamut of contract services and supplies. To date, DoD has 
incurred costs in excess of S19 billion for logistics support and combat support services for our 
deployed forces. And that does not include the additional funding obligated to rebuild Iraq since 
reconstruction efforts began in 2004. 

Use of traditional business and contract management processes do not work properly in a non- 
traditional, high-threat environment. In particular, contractors interviewed commented that the 
Army Corps of Engineers has maintained that construction contracts should be awarded as firm- 
fixed-price contracts. Contractors expressed that, because of uncertainties that exist in a high- 
threat environment like Iraq, they are pressured to price their risk into firm-fixed-price contracts 
rather than being permitted to propose under cost-reimbursement terms and conditions that 
would make it easier to factor risk into the price. Government contracting officials who believe 
that traditional practices in requirements planning, contract award, and contract management 
processes have often found, after it is too late to recover, that a traditional approach was ill-suited 
for the non-traditional environment. In addition to the improper application of contract type the 
problem of how to manage restrictions and limitations on funding also has been cited as causing 
excessive costs where leasing was the only option for requirements funded with operations and 
maintenance, Army (OMA) dollars. Other concerns include use of competition, poorly defined 
statements of work, and availability of records needed to satisfy the audit community. 


Included in this figure are most subcontractors, ex-patriots, host nation, and third-country nationals. These 
numbers also include contractor personnel in Kuwait. 
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Inadequate Contracting Regulations for 
Expeditionary Operations 

Today, we have a ’‘FAR. rules-based,” contracting workforce preparing contracts in an 
operations tempo “exception-to-the-FAR”-based environment. The commander of JCC-I/A and 
the contracting personnel in Kuwait all believe there is a critical need for a clear, concise, well- 
understood Expeditionary Contracting Manual. An Expeditionary Contracting Manual would 
support the expedited processes and operation tempo necessary for procuring the supplies and 
services needed by our warfighters in the expeditionary theater of operations, while limiting the 
discontinuities in the manner in which the different DoD Services apply the requirements and 
exceptions contained in the Federal Acquisition Regulation. (Not only do the Services apply the 
FAR differently; different organizations within the Services, such as the Army Corps ot 
Engineers, and the Special Operations Command (SOCOM), often differ on how particular 
regulatory requirements are applied.) In addition, while Congres,s has given the State Department 
unique capabilities important to expeditionary situations, the State Department uses an Agency- 
unique supplement to the Federal Acquisition Regulation that differs from DoD. 

The Defense Department’s Operational Plans and Joint Force Development office (J-7) is 
building Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures (TTPs) that could serve as a backdrop for the 
future Expeditionary Contracting Manual. The TTPs must be developed to recognize the 
situation and priorities of any future expeditionary operation because the peacetime CONUS 
business process is ill-suited and counter to the operational tempo that is experienced in 
expeditionary operations. 

The Commission also heard testimony from the Joint Rapid Acquisition Cell, which operates 
under the authority granted to the Secretary of Defense to overcome restrictive and inefficient 
processes to deliver timely equipment and services to the warfighter in response to urgent 
operational needs. The Commission believes that similar authority should be applied so that the 
contracting procedures in the Expeditionary Contracting Manual are the most effective and 
efficient that could be established and documented for expeditionary operations. 

All contractors interviewed by the Commission also favored the concept of an Expeditionary 
Contracting Manual and voiced support for the idea that “acquisition rules of engagemenf’ 
consider the various phases of an expeditionary operation. Contractors felt that the manual 
should provide greater relief for contractors during the early stages of an operation when the risk 
and uncertainties are highest. Auditors also need to be trained in the Expeditionary Contracting 
Manual and the impact that the phases of an expeditionary operation have on both the 
contracting officer’s and a contractor’s compliance with traditional rules and regulations. 

Lack of Recognition of Complexity of 
Contracting 

As shown in Figure 4, contracting involves multiple stakeholders, including the Operational 
Army (the warfighter), the Institational Army (financial management and contracting 
professionals), and contract support. These stakeholders all must contribute to a successful 
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acquisition. No single person can cover all the various contracting processes nor provide the 
necessary work products, which include a defined requirement, statement of need, funding 
certification, a contract, contract modifications, post-award management, oversight of 
performance/deliverables, and acceptance documentation. Too often, both in peacetime and 
during expeditionar)' operations, the focus of the contracting process is on contract award, with 
post-award management being neglected. 


Figure 4. Contracting Is More than Writing Contracts 



Requirements Development and Contract Management Are 
Not Being Trained or Staffed 

The Army has failed to recognize the importance of the contract requirements development 
process —that is, translating a Commander -s requirements into a statement of need that serves as 
the basis for a binding contract. Despite the critical role that contracting plays in expeditionary 
operations, no training of commanders on this important operational requirement occurs in the 
Service schools. The importance of the ability to translate a combatant commander’s requirement 
into a responsive contract statement of work cannot be overstated. Only a very experienced 
contracting officer or NCO familiar with the commodity or service can help write the statement 
of work. All too often, however, the inability to generate an effective contract statement of work 
is due to a lack of trained personnel who can translate their commander’s intent into a 
requirement that can readily be given to and adopted by the contracting officer. This deficiency 
only further underscores the importance of training all leaders on requirements development. 
Stated another way, although the Services do a superb job of training on the importance of 
operational planning, they fail to train on a key component to that planning pTOces.s- -contract 
requirements development. Additionally, sometimes the problems in-theater are the result of a 
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lack of 5 1 A ( program and acquisition) military personnel rather than 5 1 C (contracting) 
personnel. Army operational personnel are not aware of the depth of personnel needed to support 
an acquisition — it involves a rich skill set and a combination of 5 1 A (program and acquisition) 
and SIC (contracting) military officers to be successful. 

Insufficient Focus and Resources on Post-Award 
Contract Management 

A major area of concern that the Commission found alarming is the failure of both the Army and 
Defense organizations to perform a mission that is critical to operational success in-theater, and 
where the Army was, and clearly still is, failing: contract management. As stated above, the few 
contracting resources available in-theater are focused on awarding contracts, and, as a result, 
only about 5 percent of the completed contracts in Iraq are being closed out. 


“In Iraq contract management for non-LOGCAP was a ‘pick-up game. ’ When 
done at all, it was a secondary function. ” 

(Former Senior Army General Officer) • ' ’ . , 

Contract Management Functions 

Contract administration functions may be retained by a contracting activity of delegated to the 
Defense Contract Management Agency (DCMA). There are over 70 functions performed in the 
post-award phase by the following individuals: 

♦ Administrative Contracting Officer (ACO): Monitors the contractor’s business, cost, and 
financial management systems. Usually serves as the lead for the post-award contract 
management team. Primary interface to the contractor. 

♦ Quality Assurance Representative (QAR): Collects and evaluates contractor performance 
data, and monitors process management. Issues contract deficiency report. 

^ Contracting Officer’s Representative (COR). Augments the QAR by evaluating 
contractor performance data, and monitoring process management, CORs are ideally 
subject-matter experts embedded within the mission. 

•» Property Administrator (PA): Conducts annual reviews of the contractor’s government- 
furnished property system, Manages claims for lost, damaged, and destroyed property; 
performs or coordinates property disposal. May have a unique warrant that authorizes 
negotiation of property claims. 

Under the peacetime CONUS model, contracting activities typically delegate contract 
management responsibilities for weapons systems and production-type contracts to DCMA, 
whose representatives are co-located in a contractor’s plant. Contracting activities seldom 
delegate similar management duties for services or base, post, camp, and station-type contracts - 
which are essential to expeditionary contracting— to DCMA. 
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Role OF Defense Contract Management Agency 

As its title indicates, the Defense Contract Management Agency is focused on contract 
management, which is critical to operational success. DCMA provides abroad range of 
acquisition management services to ensure the integrity of the contractual process. DCMA 
manages 360,000 prime contracts valued at $900 billion. DCMA has a staff of 9,899 personnel at 
67 Contract Management Offices who oversee the work performed at over 900 industry plants 
throughout the United States and in 26 countries. 

DCMA has DoD’s resident expertise in contract management, having absorbed all the Military 
Services’ professional contract managers when it was established. However, it is not currently 
staffed nor resourced to provide operational contract management for base, post, camp, and 
station contracts on military installations.-^ DCMA is also not currently positioned to perform 
most expeditionary contract management functions. Significantly, DCMA has not been engaged 
in managing contracts in the USCENTCOM theater of operations, except in a limited capacity: 
managing service contracts that were awarded outside the theater of operations (e.g., LOGCAP). 
In fact, as shown in Figure 5, since fiscal year 1990, DCMA’s civilian workforce has been 
reduced 59 percent from 23,960 to 9,899. 

Figure 5. DCMA Personnel Trends, FY 1990 to FY2008 



FYQO FY91 FY92 RY93 FY«4 FYO‘5 FYOR FY97 FY9a FY99 FYOO FY01 FY02 FY03 FYOA FYOS FY06 FYU/ FY08 
Fiscal Year 


DFARS 242.202, Assignment of Contract Administration, provides; 

(ii) Contract administration functions for base, post, camp, and station contracts on a mihtar> installation 
are normally the responsibility of the installation or tenant commander. However, the Defense Contract 
management Agency (DCMA ) shall, upon request of the military department, and subject to prior 
agreement, perform contract administration services on a military mstallalion. 
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Role of Contracting Officer’s Representatives 

Contracting Officer’s Representatives (CORs). who are an essential part of contract 
management, are at best a "pick-up game” in-theater. CORs represent the "last tactical mile” of 
expeditionary contracting. However, CORs are assigned as contract managers/administrators as 
an “extra duly,” requiring no experience. A COR is often a young Soldier who does not have any 
experience as a COR. Most have at least some functional area expertise (e.g., a COR assigned on 
a vehicle contract generally comes from the motor pool). Although being a COR would ideally 
be a career-enhancing duty, the COR assignment is often used to send a young Soldier to the 
other side of the base when a commander does not want to have to deal with the person. 
Additionally, little, if any, training is provided. To further compound matters, generally all COR 
training is geared for a low-operations, low-risk tempo, so it is barely adequate. Despite this, 
there are still too few CORs. Moreover, COR turnover is high, frequently leaving many gaps in 
contract coverage. To address these deficiencies, JCC-I/A requires contracting officers to contact 
CORs once a month regarding their duties and to address issues encountered. 

Audit AND Oversight Functions 

Today, due to inadequate training and staffing, we have dedicated a greater number of auditors 
(yet another endangered species in the DoD contracting community) in the USCENTCOM area 
of operations to review the contract-related problems than should be required. The auditors are 
provided from various organizations, including: 

♦ The Special Inspector General for Iraq (SIGIR) 

♦ The Army Audit Agency (AAA) 

♦ Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) 

JCC-I/A has excellent relationships with the audit and oversight community. SIGIR meets 
monthly with the JCC-I/A commander and the JCC-I/A staff meets weekly with SIGIR, DCAA, 
and AAA. None of this is doetrinal; rather, JCC-I/A eloseiy coordinates with the auditor 
community as a form of "contracting triage.” i.e., dedicating limited contracting resources to 
address critical problem areas. 

Inadequate Organization and Responsibility 
TO Facilitate Contracting 

Today, multiple commands have responsibility for contracting. (To put this organizational 
framework in its broadest context, see Appendix C, Organization Charts, where the current 
configuration for the Headquarters, Department of the Army, and the Army Aequisition 
Executive [the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Acquisition, Logistics and Technology)] are 
highlighted.) As shown in Figure 6, the “as-is” Army contracting organizations include the Army 
Contracting Agency (which primarily supports base operations), the Army Materiel Command 
(which primarily supports major systems), as well as others (e.g., the U.S. Army Corps of 
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Engineers, which primarily supports construction, and the JCC-I/A, which supports certain 
theater requirements within Iraq and Afghanistan). 


Base Operations 


Figure 6. As-ls Army Contracting Organizations 
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(Note that this figure actually makes the existing Army contracting organizations appear more 
linear than they actually are; a true depiction would look more like a “spaghetti” diagram.) 

Under the current organization, none of the contracting commands have responsihility to 
synchronize all aspects of contracting below the Army Secretariat level. This adversely affects 
those within the contracting profession and outside the profession. Within the contracting 
profes.sion, no single advocate for a “cradle to grave” career plan for: excellence exists. Outside 
the profession, commanders and contractors have, to deal with multiple heads of contracting 
activities (HCAs)/principal assistants responsible for contracting (PARCs). These multiple 
interactions can result in varying policy interpretations and poor operations. These effects are 
compounded in the expeditionary environment, with its heightened contracting workload, 
complexity, and tempo. 

Extremely Poor Interagency Operations 

General Petraeus, the Commander of the Multi-National Force-Iraq, to whom JCC-I/A reports, 
only has about 50 percent of the in-theater contracts under him. The lack of integration of the 
contracting activities is a concern from ah accountability, performance, and hfe-cyeie support 
perspective. There are many independent contracting and management organizations in-theater 
with no clear responsibility for overall integration,: quality, management or oversight. Just the 
DoD organizations include JCC-l/A, GRD, AFCEE, AMC, CSA, AAA, DLA, Medical 
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Command, and DCMA. Operational commanders should not have to try to figure out who is 
responsible for acquisition and management of a particular service or commodity. 

The lines of authority for command versus contracting differ. For Command authority, it flows 
from Admiral William J. Fallon at Central Command to General David Petraeus Multi National 
Force - Iraq (MNF-I) commander, to Major General Scott, commander JCC-I/A. For contracting 
authority it flows from the Head of the Agency to the Senior Acquisition Executive. There are 
three Army contracting chains of command in Iraq; JCC-I/A, AMC, USAGE. 

A current focus in media is security contracts; JCC-I/A only “owns” about 25 percent of these 
contractors. Further, half of the contracts performed in-theater are under the JCC-I/A. DoD has 
no insight into non-DoD actors, but has been called in previously to “pick up the pieces.” USAID 
is undermanned; they are even worse off than JCC-I/A. JCC-I/A spends close to $1 billion per 
year in State Department money (JCC-I/A conducts contracting for actions over $500,000 that 
uses State Department eeonomic redevelopment funds for the provincial reconstruction teams). It 
confuses contractors to have to operate under different procedures (e.g., those of USAID, 
Commerce, State, etc.). This tends to have negative consequences, such as driving costs up by 
not achieving economies of scale, or having to compete for scarce resources. One senior 
contracting official stated it made sense for the JCC-I/A to have authority over all contractors 
performing in-theater. 

As shown in Table 10, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USAGE) authorities are much less 
than that for JCC-I/A. 

Table 10. In-Theater Contracting Authorities 
of JCC-I/A vs. US ACE 


Organization 

Approval Threshold 

JCC-I/A 

$500 million 

USAGE 

$7.5 million 


This unnecessarily lower authority level for USAGE translates into a slower decision for the 
Army Corps of Engineering contracting. Under the JCC-l/A authority, an in-theater resource is 
available to approve decisions that require approval one level above the CO. In his 20 months at 
JCC-I/A, the Commanding General has only needed to go to CONUS for approval once. In 
contrast, the lower threshold for USAGE means that they must go back to the CONUS PARC for 
approval more frequently. 

In the Cold War environment, it was not envisioned there would be other Departments or 
Agencies engaged so much on the field of conflict. Today, the military commander who is 
supported by a “joinf’ contracting organization actually has a disparate group of well-meaning 
professionals sitting side-by-side applying different rules to the same situation. 

Willie it is recognized that the State Department, Justice, Commerce, Treasury, et al. bring 
impressive tool kits, which represent some of the most effective tools America has to offer and 
are critically essential to nation-building, in the Cold War era, these players only entered after 
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the battlefield was relatively secure. They were not the integrated partners which successful 
expeditionary operations may require. 

Additionally, in the Cold War environment, while Joint Operations were obviously required, the 
different Services were normally physically separated and usually supported by their own 
infrastructure. In the Expeditionary world, that is obviously not true. So, in a particular 
geographic region, service support is not only required by a different Service mix of unifoimed 
military personnel, but also by DoD and other Department civilian specialists as well as 
contractors who may be providing supporting services or unique expertise. 
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IV. Actions Needed 

"p-.scd on Cnmmdoion ridings) 

The Commission believes that the problems identified in this report will not be corrected solely 
by accomplishing any list of corrective actions, no matter how thoughtful, thorough and 
extensive the list, unless this is also accompanied by a significant change in the organization of 
the Army contracting community, and the acquisition community within which the contracting 
function lies. The problems are so severe that there is a significant dysfunctional issue which 
must be addressed. In fact, while this Commission, other commissions, task forces, and auditors 
look at the current contracting issues and bring fresh eyes to the problems, the Commission 
believes that all attempted remedies will be temporary unless we return to basie organizational 
and Army leadership principles. 

The sections below identify the Commission’s four main recommendations. In order to ensure 
the accepted recommendations of this Commission are implemented, the Commission 
recommends a Special Task Force be chartered by the Secretary of Army to implement these 
Commission recommendations within a year. 

1. Recommendation: Increase the Stature, Quantity, and Career 
Development of the Army’s Contracting Personnel , Military and 
Civilian (Especially for Expeditionary Operations) 

Despite the increasing importance of the contracting process to the Army’s performance, the skill 
and experience required to execute those processes has not been valued by the Army. Numerous 
attempts over the last 20 years, both legislative and organizational, to modify that value culture 
have not succeeded. Despite the outstanding professionalism and talent that is resident at every 
level of the Army, without signi ficant systemic change, the Army contracting processes can be 
expected to inevitably return to below-mediocrity. 

In order to provide for increased and prolonged professionalism and problem-solving in the 
military environment, in order to recognize the increased complexity and cost of modem military 
products and services, and in order to prevent the suboptimal migration of senior military billet 
assets from contracting positions within the acquisition corps to the operating forces,^ ^ additional 
General Officers and an SES billet should be authorized by Congress and specifically assigned to 
the Secretary of the Army, so that they may only be assigned to acquisition and contracting 
billets as the Secretary specifies. These General Officers will, through normal Army staffing 


’’ in the i990s there were 5 Army slots and 4 joint slots available for General Otficers m key contracting and 
contract raanageraent positions. Today, there are no Army slots and only one joint slot (which is currently being 
filled by an Air Force two-Star officer from the contracting career field). Over this period the Army Competition 
Advocate has been decreased from a two-Star billet to a colonel while the Defense Contracting Management 
Agency has been decreased from a joint two-Star billet to a civilian. 
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assignment policy, also drive tlie assignment of the necessary officer, enlisted personnel, and 
civil servants which should populate this critical area. 

In order to implement the above. Congress must 

♦ Authorize a core set of ten additional General Officers for contracting positions (similar 
to what existed m 1990). 

> Authorize a total of five General Officers for contracting for the Army: 

® Authorize two Major Generals for Army contracting positions — one for the 
Commander of the Army Contracting Command and one on the staff of ASA 
(AL&T) for the Deputy for Contracting and Director of the Army Contracting 
Corps. 

a Authorize tlrree Brigadier General contracting positions — one for the Army 
Contracting Command’s Expeditionary Contracting Organization, one for the 
Army Contracting Command’s Installation Contracting Organization, and one for 
the Chief of Contracting, U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

m Assign the billets to the Array Secretary. 

> Authorize five joint General or Flag Officer contracting billets in 

JCCs/JFCOM/DCMA. (JCCs are Joint Contracting Commands that exist for each 

expeditionary operation.) 

■ Authorize one joint General Officer three-Star as the Commander of the Defense 
Contract Management Agency, with assignment responsibility for this billet 
residing in the Under Secretary of Defense for Acciuisition, Technology, and 
Logistics. 

® Provide the Services back-fill authorizations for joint positions, similar to that 
granted W'hen the Services fill COCOM positions. 

♦ Maintain existing civilian Senior Executive Service contracting authorizations in the 
Army workforce, plus one new deputy. 

The Secretary of the Army should: 

♦ Establish “contract planning” (requirements definition) positions. Planning should be 
conducted by the operations and training (G3 or S3) staff at the corps, division, and 
brigade combat team levels. 

♦ Establish a separate Army Contracting Promotion Board for both military and civilian 
contracting professionals and ensure functional independence of contracting 
professionals. 

♦ “Fence” the five Army General Officer billets to the Secretary of the Army. 
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♦ Establish a Major General Deputy for Contracting and Director of the Army Contracting 
Corps reporting to the ASA(ALT)/Army Acquisition Executive. 

Increase the number of military (by 400) and civilian (by 1000) in the Army contracting 
workforce, which involves about a 25 percent increase. (The Commission makes this 
recommendation after considering both the Air Force and Marine Corps model for 
determining the number of military.) Ultimately, the Commission recommends that a 
ratio of 70/30 percent (civilian to military personnel) is appropriate for the total Army 
Acquisition Force, and a ratio of 80/20 for the Contracting Corps. 

♦ Ensure that Army military contracting personnel, both officers and non-commissioned 
officers/enlisted, start their contracting career much earlier than is currently the case. The 
Commissioned Officer contracting career track should stall on entry, but the officer 
should be assigned for two or more years to a combat branch, then rotate in various 
contracting roles. This approach capitalizes on the significant strength of company-level 
operational experience. Following the initial entry tour, the officer should attend the 
common portion of the advanced course, and achieve DAWIA Level 1 certification 
through DAU (e.g., at Fort Lee, the Officer could take both the common core of the 
advanced course and also obtain Level 1 certi fication at the Army Logistics Management 
College). Enlisted personnel will assess directly into the contracting career field. 

♦ Capture expeditionary contracting lessons learned, incorporate them into systemic 
forums, and provide feedback to the force for continuous improvement. For example, 
these lessons learned should be considered in the development of curricula and be 
institutionalized in the Center for Army Lessons Learned (CALL). 

♦ Establish a separate, centrally managed Contracting Corps (not Branch) for Army 
military and civilian contracting personnel. 

♦ Establi.sh a skill identifier and manage military contracting personnel, e.g., “5 1C” (thus 
separating contracting professionals as a distinct professional category within the overall 
acquisition Workforce). 

♦ Adequately fund career planning programs, education and training, promotion potential, 
and contracting internships — all focused to establish an expert workforce skilled in 
supporting expeditionary operations. 

♦ En.sure that the expeditionary contracting deployment is not someone's first assignment. 
Contracting personnel sent into a theater of operations need to be highly skilled, 
adequately trained, and prepared for the assignment, rather than an ad hoc “pick-up 
game” of willing but unqualified players. 

♦ Create an environment that fosters civilian contracting personnel participation in future 
expeditionary operations. 

> Pursue changes in laws and policies to provide incentives for civilians to go to 
combat areas, including but not limited to: adequate life insurance, long term health 
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care for war inflicted injuries, extended temporary promotion, theater of war tax 
benefits, and eliminating pay caps., 

> Make successful service in expeditionary operations a major advantage for civilian 
promotion. 

> “Pre-volunteer” and pre-qualify (e.g,, pfe-medically clear) civilians for expeditionary 
operations. 

> Ensure that the civil servants have the appropriate formal training as well as diverse 
geographical and career experience. 

> Add sufficient billets to the Secretariat and the Army G- 1 staffs for the management 
of the civilian and military contracting workforce. 

The Secretary of the Defense should; 

♦ Assign DCMA the role of all base, post, camp, and station contract management (so that 
it trains and operates in peacetime the way it will operate in wartime). (Note — If DCMA 
does not folfill the contract management responsibility worldwide, this requirement will 
not go away; it must be established and resourced by the Services.) : 

> EstablishDefenseContractManagementAgency(DCMA) aSthe center-of- 
excellence for expeditionary contract management. 

> Assign DCMA responsibility for all contract management, including expeditionary. 

♦ Adequately resource DCMA (in terms of people and money) for this expanded role, and 
have the required training. 

> Assign DCMA the resources from the Services that are currently involved in base, 
post, camp, and station contract management. 

> Request the budget to provide DCMA with 583 additional billets (for Army 
positions). 

♦ Require a complete review and rewrite (as necessary) of each applicable personnel 
directive impacting civilian personnel involvement in military operations. Topics to be 
explored should include, among others, the following: 

> Law of warfare (can civilians be arined?) and Geneva Convention. 

> Conditions under which civilian will receive benefits of POW/MIA 

> Conditions under which civilians will receive medical treatment for life 

> Conditions under which, civilians will receive disability pensions. 
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2. Recommendation: Restructure Organization and Restore 
Responsibility to Facilitate Contracting and Contract 
Management in Expeditionary and CONUS Operations 

In order to restructure the organization and responsibilities to best facilitate effective and 
efficient contracting and contract management in support of both expeditionary and garrison 
operations, the Commission recommends a reorganization and realignment of contracting 
responsibilities as illustrated in figure 7. 


Figure 7. Recommended Army Contracting Organizations and Responsibilities 



A key element of the organization depicted in Figure 7 is the ability to draw on multiple 
resources to meet any surge requirement for expeditionary contracting support. Organizations 
with contracting as their primary mission are a natural resource to meet this need. This includes 
not only the entire Army Contracting Command, but also the proposed Chief of Contracting 
within the Corps of Engineers. In addition, as shown in the hatched boxes in Figure 7. 
contracting resources annexed or subordinate to an organization provide another pool of talent 
from which to draw' qualified personnel to support expeditionary operations. The Expeditionary 
Contracting organization with its Contracting Support Brigades by definition is the first to 
deploy. 

♦ Establish a Deputy for Contracting and Director of the Contracting Corps as a Major 
General billet reporting to the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Acquisition, Logistics, 
and Technology. This staff position is responsible for all contracting policy and all 
contracting career management, including establishing and maintaining education and 
training standards for the civilian and military contracting workforce. The SES Deputy 
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for Contracting Policy (currently the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Policy and 
Procurement) will be a direct report to the Deputy for Contracting. 

* Establish an Army Contracting Command, commanded by a Major General, reporting to 
the Commanding General, U.S. Army Materiel Command. The SES Deputy (currently 
the Deputy for Contracting, U.S. Army Materiel Command) will be a direct report to the 
Commander, Army Contracting Command, 

> Provide the Army Contracting Command with universal directive authority over all 
Army contracting organizations. Although contracting resources will be on the table 
of di.stribution and allowances (TDA) Of the Head of Contracting Activity (HCA) 
they support, the Army Contracting Command will have directive authority for all 
Army contracting resources. Directive authority provides the Commander of the 
Army Contracting Command the ability to task Army commands with a contracting 
capability to have a trained, skilled, ready, designated, and. responsive expeditionary 
contracting capability. This includes contracting personnel assigned to all AMC 
commands. Army PEOs, direct reporting PMs, the Surgeon General, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, and other Army commands with contracting functions including 
the National Guard Bureau, the U.S. Army Intelligence, and Security Command, and 
the U.S, Army Space & Missile Defense Command. In other words, the Army 
Contracting Command, through its directive authority for all Army contracting 
resourcesi will enable a surge capability to resource the staffing needs Of the . 
Expeditiohaiy Contracting Command when supporting deployed forces.: (Ndtefhat i 
surge capability can be drawn from all Army contracting orgahizationsi ihcludirig : 
those with contracting as their primary mission and those that are within another ; 
organization.) The Army Contracting Command will be tasked td: eliminate the 
current nr/ Hoi “pick-up” process that now ensues upon deployment. The directive 
authority also provides the Command the responsibility for uniform policy 
implementation and the readiness of the contracting workforce. 

> Provide the Army Contracting Command with contracting authority directly from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Acquisition, Logistics and Technology). Due to the 
unique and highly specialized nature of their mission, the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Surgeon General of the Army (U.S. Army Medical Command and the U.S. 
Army Medical Research Command) should receive contracting authority directly 
from ASAALT, as should the entities shown in the “Other” category in Figure 7, 
rather than through the Army Contracting Command. 

♦ Establish an Expeditionary Contracting: Command, commanded by a Brigadier General, 
under the Army Contracting Command. The Expeditionary Contracting Command, 
which will primarily be comprised of military personnel, would be responsible for 
providing skilled, trained, contracting personnel for the support of expeditionary forces, 
which will be organized into Contracting Support Brigades and assigned to deployable or 
deployed commands. This organization should be structured to ensure that contracting 
personnel are prepared and trained prior to deployment and have the tools necessary to 
fulfill their mission in an expeditionary environment. The Expeditionary Contracting 
Command will develop procedures and doctrine to ensure the success of deployed 
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contracting personnel and provide oversight of those activities to ensure compliance with 
statutory and regulatory guidance. The Expeditionary Contracting Command will ensure 
that there is in-theater capability and, as required by mission, reach-back capability for 
conducting independent cost/price analyses, awarding contracts, and managing 
contracts — but reach-back support should only be used for those standard efforts suitable 
for reach-back support (e.g., provision of standard statements of work through a web 
site). (In general, the Commission does not believe reach-back support that is dependent 
on the availability of people is well-suited to expeditionary operations; however, certain 
reach-back tools may prove useful.) The Expeditionary Contracting Command will 
collect and report expeditionary contracting data, lessons learned, maintain and update 
policies, guidance, and/or training as appropriate, and regularly perform internal audits of 
its expeditionary units. 

In peacetime, the Expeditionary Contracting Command should provide contracting 
support to and train with the expeditionary forces that they will be expected to support 
upon deployment of those forces. This will permit the Army to grow a corps of personnel 
that will be trained as an integral part of the expeditionary force and be imbued with the 
skills necessary to support that force both while at home and deployed. By eliminating 
the current ad hoc “pick-up” process that now ensues upon deployment, the Army will be 
able to ensure that the necessary cadre are in place and available with the skills necessary 
to accomplish the mission. Expeditionary contracting requires unique rules and tools to 
enable contracting professionals to apply the same contracting principles while operating . 
at a mission-critical tempo. The fast-paced expeditionary environment requires greater 
experience,: skill, and judgment of contracting profe-ssionals. The Air :F6rce: model ; : , 
exemplifies this tailored, holistic approach and is considered to be the reasibn why the Air 
Force has been able to step up and assume the lion’s share of the contracting role in Iraq 
and Kuwait. 

The SES, Deputy, which is a new position, will be a direct report to the Commander, 
Expeditionary Contracting Command. 

♦ Establish an Installation Contracting Command, commanded by a Brigadier General, 
under the Army Contracting Command. The Army Installation Contracting Command, 
which Will primarily be comprised of civilian personnel, will provide contracting support 
of all Army installations throughout the Continental United States (CONUS) and Outside 
Continental United States (OCONUS) Theaters of Operation, including those of the 
Installation Management Command; (IMCOM); Training and Doctrine Command 
(TRADOC); Forces Command (FORSCOM); Army Materiel Command (AMC); Army 
Test and Evaluation Command (ATEC)| Headquarters, Department of the Army - Office 
of the Secretary of Defense-The Joint Staff; U.S: Army Central; U.S. Army, Pacific; 
Eighth Army; U.S. Anny Europe; U.S. Army South; Army Chief Information Officer 
(CIO-G6); 9th Army Signal Command (NETCOM); and Program Executive Office 
Enterprise Information Systems (PEO EIS). The SES Deputy (currently the Director, 

U.S. Army Contracting Agency) will be a direct report to the Commander, Installation 
Contracting Command. 
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♦ Establish a Chief of Contracting for the Aftny Corps of Engineers who is a Brigadier 
General. The Chief of Contracting will be directly responsible for assuring the training, 
resourcing, and operational readiness of contracting professionals within the Corps of 
Engineers, who are skilled in the specialized field of construction contracting. Because of 
the importance of construction contracting to the expeditionary mission, the Chief of 
Contracting will collaborate with the Commander, Army. Contract Command on meeting 
operational requirements. The SES Deputyr a position that should be filled by an existing 
SES, will be a direct report to the Chief of Contracting. 

■» Create an Integrated Expeditionary Command (lEC) in-theater for each major operation. 

> The lEC could combine Department of StateAJ.S. AID and DoD and perhaps report 
to the President through Secretary of Defense/CJCS and Secretary of State. The 
newly established U.S. Africa Cortimand (AFRfCOM) would be a prototype of how 
this command might organize and operate, 

> The Commander should be a Senior Military Officer with “political” experience and 
understanding. The Deputy Commander should be a senior State Department person. 

> The lEC Commander would have contracting and contract management authority 
over the Combatant Commander, the Ambassador, and U.S. AID— -but not authority 
over military operations (which remains with the COCOM) or political issues (which 
remain the State Department’s role). The command would have authority for : 
priorities over a “joint money pool” — (combining DoD and UiS; AID recovery and i 
other funds e.g. j from allies or others) and have “management flexibility wfith full 
transparency” 

> The Integrated Expeditionary Command would be the single contracting and contract 
management authority in-theater and be commanded by the single Head of 
Contracting Activity (HCA) for all agencies participating in the contingency with all 
service and agency PARCs reporting to the Joint EICA. The lEC would integrate (and 
have authority over) the large number of post-conflict contract groups currently 
performing in-theater. 

> The Integrated Expeditionary Command would have responsibility for assuring 
adequate assignment of Contracting Officer’s Representatives for contracting and 
contract management support — including assuring they are qualified and doing their 
quality-assurance and program management oversight job (integrate DCMA 
representatives). 

> The Integrated Expeditionary Command should run “exercises” with standby 

personnel (e.g., Africa scenario) focused bn “Post-Conflict Management.” The 
exercises should include contractors as well as contracting personnel and contracts 
scenarios. - 

> The Integrated Expeditionary Command should also have an organic legal, audit, and 
Inspector General capability (similar to the SIGIR) — that addresses all contracts. 
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including LOGCAP — involved inAheater, to provide timely oversight and serve as a 
visible deterrent to fraud, waste, and abuse. ; 

♦ One executive reporting directly to the 0SD(AT&L) should be responsible and 
accountable for DoD contracting policy, education, training, and readiness. 

♦ Redefine DCMA’s scope. The Commission strongly believes that: 

> DCMA should be responsible for all expeditionary contract management. 

> DCMA should be responsible for all post, camp, and station contract management 
(functions normally retained by the PCO), so that it trains and operates in peacetime 
the way it will operate in wartime. 

y DCMA should be provided the resources from the Services which are currently 
involved in these responsibilities. 

> DCMA should be provided 583 billets (for Army support). 

> Congress should approve a new three-Star billet for DCMA, with this new General or 
Flag Officer reporting to the Under Seeretary of Defense for Acquisition, 

Technology, and Logistics. The officer filling this command billet would be 
responsible to the Secretary of De fense for maintaining for maintaining the highest 
standards of performance and functional expertise. General and Flag Officefs of all 
Services \vould compete to fill this billet. 

3. Recommendation: Provide Training and Tools for Overall 
Contracting Activities in Expeditionary Operations 

♦ Train as we fight: JFCOM and Army training exercises must stress rapid acquisition, 
logistics, and contracting in expeditionary operations. We need to capture lessons learned 
and inculcate them into the military leadership schools. The Army needs to train 
operational commanders on the important role contracting plays in expeditionary 
operations. This training should focus all leaders (officers and NCOs) on determining 
requirements, translating those requirements into statements of need suitable for 
incorporation into statements of work (and subsequently enforceable contracts), and then 
overseeing performance. Additionally, all logistics officers and NCOs should be 
earmarked as potential CORs/Program: Managers (for in-theater service contracts). This 
education should include not only a basic appreciation of the contract process, but “how 
to do it,” to include the developmentof“toors” immediately available for expeditionary 
operations. All military “exercises” (both Command Post and Field Training Exercises) 
should include contracting operations/and planning requirements to reinforce and train on 
lessons learned. Because of their critical role in contract oversight, and to reduce the 
potential for fraud, waste, and abuse, COR procedures should be taught in leader 
development courses for all Army branches. 
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♦ Develop and field the contract "tools " needed for the expeditionary forces including, but 
not limited to. sample contracts, statements of work, pre-agreed-to waivers, etc. 

♦ Focus DA U to train and educate the civilian and military acquisition, logistics, and 
contracting worhforce for expeditionary Operations, in addition to weapons systems 
contracting. Work with DAU to make training for expeditionary contracting operations 
more “applied.” Training in contingency contracting should cover both military (Active 
Duty, Reserves, and National Guard) and civilians. DAU’s Contingency Contracting 
Center of Excellence needs to be mote visible, hands-on, practical, and effective. DAU 
needs to adopt an agile training program, that better captures lessons learned and then 
quickly incorporates those lessons into its blocks of instruction — both at the school house 
and on its web site. 

❖ Provide DA U the neces.sary resources for the through-put it will experience based on the 
Commission’s recommendation that, following an Army military contracting 
professional’s initial entry tour, he or she obtain Level I certification through DAU. 

<» Provide Contracting Officer 's Representatives with nece.ssary training, prior to any 
military operation. Each Service (including the Army) should have trained Contracting 
Officer’s Representatives, pre-planned and approved (also, a representative; of the 
audit/IG community and legal counsel), in order to support COCOM needs, 

4. Recommendation: Obtain Legislative. Regulatory, and: Policy ’ 
Assistance TO Enable Contracting Effectiveness in Expeditionary : 
Operations 

iegisto/ve cAan^es necessary for expeditionary operations include: 

# Increase in General Officer billets for Contracting and Joint Contracting (with “fencing” 
for contracting professionals) including a new three-Star billet for DCMA. 

❖ Increase contracting personnel: 

> Increase Army military by 400 and civilian by 1000, for a total of 1400 new' billets, 
plus an Army personnel increase of 583 to fill DCMA billets (for Army support). 

•» Propose legislation to provide incentives for expeditionary contracting personnel to sign- 
up for “pre-volunteer” commitments, and obtain advance medical clearance, to go to an 
expeditionary theater of operations when required. These incentives would help recruit 
and retain quality ci vilians to work in expeditionary operations. 

> Eliminate the pay cap. This impediment constrains the length and frequency of civil 
servant tours in support of expeditionary operations. The pay caps should be waived 
completely, thereby eliminating a significant planning and operational constraint. 


The Commis.sion notes that the Army Logistics scliools have already started training company-grade officers 
and warrant officers in contract management. 
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This relatively low-cost measure will pay big dividends by permitting and 
incentivizing longer tours for quality civilian contracting personnel dedicated to 
supporting the critical demands of expeditionaiy operations. 

> Establish tax-free status for Government civilians deployed to support OCONUS 
expeditionary operations. Currently in Iraq, Afghanistan, and other regions in 
Southwest Asia, military pay is exempt from taxes from the moment a Soldier hits the 
ground, while his Government civilian counterpart is not. Even contractor employees 
(who take longer tours than DoD civilians) can qualify for IRS tax exemption. We 
need to provide equitable tax treatment for deployed civil servants and provide this as 
an incentive. 

> Armed Forces Civilian Serthce Medal (AFCSM). When the Department elected to 
award the GWOT medal instead of the Armed Forces Service Medal to military, it 
eliminated the regulatory predicate for award of the AFCSM. This action took an 
important honor off the table for our DoD civilian workforce. The Defense leadership 
should re-look its regulations/policy in this regard, and make the AFCSM available 
for DoD civilians involved in direct support of expeditionary operations. 

> Life-insurance (war-zone supplemental coverage) and long-term medical coverage. 

As with our military. Government civilians deployed in support of expeditionary 
operations require and deserve comparable life insurance and long-term medical 
benefits coverage. Assuring comparable coverage not only recognizes the personal 
sacrifice frequently required for expeditionary deployments, but will provide peace of 
mind to some of the Army’s most dedicated employees and their families. 

♦ Proposed legislation to provide flexibility in funding- — enable funding flexibility through 
an adequately resourced contingency operations transfer irind. This would be a Defense 
transfer fund without “eolor of money” or fiscal year limitations with the DoD 
re.sponsible for providing Congress with insight via reporting on expenditures and 
savings. This recommendation is based on the Balkans “Overseas Contingency 
Operations Transfer Fund,” which was approved by Congress. 

♦ Proposed legislation to provide waiver of small business and U. S. labor provisions. Buy 
American, Berry Amendment, Specialty Metals and other such provisions to allow rapid, 
local buying, if required in expeditionary operations. 

Regulatory changes for expeditionary operations: Establish an Expeditionary Contracting 
Manual to support the expedited processes and tempo necessary for procuring the support needed 
by our warfighters in the theater of operations. Contracting personnel need a packaged set of 
processes and procedures to follow in order to maximize efficiency and effectiveness. When 
those processes and procedures are not provided, or are inappropriate for the situation (as they 
were/are in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Kuwait), operational effectiveness of contracting suffers. 
Contracting professionals would benefit greatly and operate more efficiently and effectively if 
they had a “field manual” for contracting on the battlefield. Much like an infantryman has a field 
manual, expeditionary contracting officers need a quick reference that allows them to practice 
expeditionary contracting before setting foot in-theater. The Expeditionary Contracting Manual 
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should be used to train Soldiers in~garrison so they are trained with the same contracting 
reference tool that they will use on the battlefield. 

The Expeditionary Contracting Manual should address the situations expeditionary contracting 
officers commonly face— e.g., obtain services and products immediately, with minimal 
restrictions at the outset of an expeditionary operation. As the expeditionary operation matures, 
the extent of acquisition flexibility should reflect the “phase” of the expeditionary operation,” 
with the establishment of more restrictive regulatory oversight, as directed by the senior 
commander, either military or civilian, in the supported area. 

Policy changes necessary for expeditionary operations'. OMB, the OSD Comptroller, the Army 
Comptroller and the Army Materiel Command Comptroller must all apportion money 
intelligently so as to not unnecessarily burden the contracting officers in tlie combat arena. 
Currently, OMB is providing quarterly apportionments, and subsequent adjustments by the 
commands made the situation in the field even less tolerable. 


Using the .situation which existed in Iraq, the envisioned phased .steps would occur as follows: Pha.se 1 would 
have existed during the period from the President’s direction to invade through the establishment of the Iraqi 
Governing Council and the .second Iraqi budget: Phase 11 would have been up until the Iraqis were given their 
sovereignty; and we are cun'ently in Phase 111. 
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The following abbreviations and acronyms appear in the Commission report: 


AAA 

ACA 

ACO 

AFCSM 

AFSA 

AMC 

APG 

ASA(ALT) 

SCOT 

BCT 

BRAC 

CECOM 

CENTAF 

CGSC 

CNA 

CO 

COCOM 

CONUS 

COR 

CPX 

DA 

DAU 

DAWIA 

DCAA 

DCMA 

DEPSECDEF 

DFARS 

DIA 


Army Audit Agency 
Army Contracting Activity 
Administrative Contracting Officer 
Armed Forces Civilian Service Medal 
Armed Forces Service Award 
Army Materiel Command 
Aberdeen Proving Ground 

Assistant Secretary of the Army (Acquisition, Logistics & Technology) 

basic contingency operations training 

brigade combat team 

base realignment and closure 

Communications-Electronics Command 

U.S. Central Command Air Forces 

Command and General Staff College 

Center for Naval Analysis 

Contracting Officer 

Combataiit Command 

Continental United States 

Contracting Officer Representative 

Command Post Exercise 

Department of Army 

Defense Acquisition University 

Defense Acquisition Workforce Improvement Act 

Defense Contract Audit Agency 

Defense Contract Mariagetrrent Agency 

Deputy Secretary of Defense 

Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement 

Defense Intelligence Agency 
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DLA 

DoD 

DOTMLPF 

EFAR 

FAR 

FTX 

G.O. 

GWOT 

HGA 

J-7 

J&A 

JCC-I/A 

JFCOM 

JTF 

LCMC 

EMI- : 

LOGCAP 

MARCENT 

MNF-I 

NCO 

NCR 

O&M 

OCONUS 

OCOTF 

OEF 

OIF 

OMA 

OMB 

OSD 

PA 

PARC 

QAR 
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Defense Logistics Agency 
Department of Defense : ; : 

Doctrine, OrganizationsfTraining, Materiel, Leader Development, 
Personnel, and Facilities 

Expeditionary Federal Acquisition Regulation 
Federal Acquisition Regulafidn 
Field Training Exercise ; : 

General Officer 
Global War on Terrorism 
Head of the Contracting Activity 
Joint Force Development 
justification and approval 

Joint Contracting Command — Iraq and Afghanistan 
U.S. Joint Forces Command 
Joint Task Force 

Life Cycle Management Command 
Logistics Management Institute 

11:5. Array Logistics Civil Augmentation Progratn ; \ 

U.S. Marine Corps Central Command 

Multi National Force-Iraq 

Non-commissioned officer 

national capital region 

operations and maintenance 

Outside the Continental United States 

Overseas Contingency Operations Transfer Fund 

Operation Enduring Freedom 

Operation Iraqi Freedom 

operations and maintenance-Army 

Office of Management and Budget 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Property Administrator 

Principal Assistant Responsible for Contracting 
Quality Assurance Representative 
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R&D 

SAT 

SES 

SIGIR 

SOW 

TACOM 

TTPs 

USAGE 

USAF 

USAID 

USCENTCOM 

USD(AT&L) 

USMC 

USSOCOM 
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research and developmerrt 
simplified acquisition threshold 
Senior Executive Service : 

Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction 

statement of work 

Tank and Automotive Command 

Tactics, T echniques, and Procedures 

U.S. Anny Corps of Engineers 

U.S. Air Force 

U.S. Agency for International Development 
U.S. Central Command 

Under Secretary of Defense (Acquisition, Technology & Logistics) 

U.S. Marine Corps 

U.S. Special Operations Command 
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Officer Management 

•» Yelton, David, 408th Contracting Support Brigade (Kuwait) 

♦ Young, Bryon, Director, U.S. Army Contracting Agency 

♦ Zamparelli, Steve, SAF/AQC 

Participation in Commission Effort, Outside Commission 
Proceedings 

The Commission also wishes to acknowledge the contributions of the following individuals, who 
provided information to individual Commissioners outside of official Commission proceedings: 

Blickstein, Irv, The RAND Corporation 

♦ Burke, John, Colonel, U.S. Army 

^ Christianson, Claude V., Lieutenant General, U.S. Army. Director for Logistics, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, J-4 Logistics 

♦ Cobum, John, General, U.S. Army (Retired), former Commanding General, U:S. Army 
Materiel Command 
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# Dunwoody, Ann E., Lieutenant General, U.S. Army, Headquarters. Department of the 
Army, Deputy Chief of Staff, G-4 

♦ Dyer, Joseph, Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired), former Naval Air Systems Command 
official 

♦ Harrington, Edward M., Brigadier General, U.S, Army (Retired), former Commander of 
Defense Contract Management Comniand (now DCMA) 

♦ Hough, Michael, Lieutenant General, U.S. Marine Corps (Retired), former Deputy 
Commandant for Aviation, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps 

♦ Kent, Paul, General, U.S. Army (Retired), former Commanding General, U.S. Army 
Materiel Command 

« Kleinman, Sam, Center for Naval Analysis Corporation 

♦ Lyles, Les, General, U.S. Air Force (Retired), former Commanding General, U.S. Air 
Force Materiel Command 

«■ McDaniel, William, Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired), former Commander, Portsmouth 
Hospital 

* Nathan, Harvey, former DoD Deputy General Counsel (Acquisition and Logistics) 

* Oliver, Linda B, SES, former Deputy, Office of Federal Procurement Policy, Assistant 
for Iraq Salary Structure, Coalition Provisional Forces, Baghdad, and currently Senior 
Deputyi DoD Small Business Programs 

* Phillips, William, Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Commander, Joint Munitions and. 
Lethality Life Cycle Management Command, and Program Executive Officer 
Ammunition 

* Spector, Eleanor, former Director of Defense Procurement and Acquisition Policy 

* Vader, Dana, Former SES in the Office of Federal Procurement Policy 

♦ Wyman, Sam, Colonel, U.S. Army 
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Appendix A: Commission Member Biographies 


In his announcement identifying the Commission members, the Secretary of the Army stated 
“Each Commissioner was handpicked for his widely recognized knowledge, judgment, and 
vision in the fields of acquisition, logistics, or pfogfam management. They are uniquely prepared 
to address this challenge.” Brief biographies for Commission Chairman and each member are 
provided below. 

Commission Chairman 

The Commission Chairman is; 

Dr. Jacques S. Gansler, Chairman, former Under Secretary of Defense (Production and 
Logistics). Dr. Gansler is a Professor and holds the Roger C. Lipitz Chair in Public Policy and 
Private Enterprise in the School of Public Policy at the University of Maryland. As Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology and Logistics from November 1997 until 
Januaiy 2001, Dr. Gansler was responsible for all matters relating to Department of Defense 
acquisition, research and development, logistics, acquisition reform, advanced technology, 
international programs, environmental security, nuclear, chemical, arid biological programs, and 
the defense technology and industrial base with an annual budget of over $ 1 80 Billion, and a j 
workforce of over 300,000. Prior to this appointment. Dr. Gansler was Executive Vibe President; 
and Corporate Director for TASC, Incorporated, an applied information technologyxoinpany, in 
Arlirigtoh, Virginia. From 1972 to 1977, he served as Deputy Assistant, Secretiiry; of Defense 
(Materiel Acquisition), responsible for all defense procurements and the. defense industry; and as 
Assistant Director of Defense Research and Engineering (Electronics) responsible for all defense 
electronics Research and Development. His prior industrial experience included I.T.T., Singer 
Corporation, and Raytheon Corporation. Dr. Gansler is a Member of the National Academy of 
Engineering arid a Fellow of the National Academy of Public Administration. He has served on 
numerous Corporation Boards of Directors, and governmental special committees and advisory 
boards: including Vice Chainrian, Defense Science Board; Chairman, Board of Visitors, Defense 
Acquisition University; Director,, Procurement Round Table; Chairman, Industry Advisory 
Board, University of Virginia, School of Engineering; Chairman, Board of Visitors, University 
of Maryland, School of Public Policy; member;bf the FAA Blue Ribboii Panel on Acquisition 
Reform; member of the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) Advisory Board (10 
years); and senior consultant to the “Packard Commission” on Defense Acquisition Reform. 
Additionally, Dr. Gansler was a Visiting Scholar at the Kennedy School of Government. Harvard 
University for many years where he was a frequent; guest lecturer in Executive Management 
courses. Dr. Gansler holds a BE in Electrical Engineering from Yale University, a MS in 
Electrical Engineering from Northeastern University, a MA in Political Economy from the New 
School for Social Research, and a Ph.D. in Economics from American University. 
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Commission Members 

The Commission members are: 

Mr. David J. Berteau, former Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Production and 
Logistics). Mr. Berteau is a director with Clark and .Weinstock and a Fellow of the National 
Academy of Public Administration. His career inciudes service as a senior Department of 
Defense official under four Secretaries of Defense, culminating as the Acting Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Production and Logistics. Mr. Berteau has also served as a senior vice president at 
SAIC. He is currently a Senior Associate of the Center for Strategic and International Studies 
and serves on both the Defense Acquisition University Board of Visitors and the Procurement 
Round Table. He chaired the National Resicarch Council Committee on Manufacturing Trends in 
Printed Circuit Technology, which produced its report in December 2005. He served on the 
NASA Advisory Couneil and has been on Several Defense Science Board panels. Mr. Berteau 
has also served on the adjunct faculty of Georgetown University and Syracuse University. He is 
a graduate of Tulane University and holds a Master of Public Affairs from the LBJ School of 
Public Affairs at the University of Texas at Austin. 

David M. Maddox, General, U.S. Army (Retired), former Commanding General, U.S. Anny, 
Europe and 7th Army. General Maddox serves as a consultant to industry, academia, and 
Defense agencies, bringing his leadership, experience, and operations research expertise. He has 
commanded at every level from platoon through NATO Army Group to Theaters General 
Maddox led the reduction of Army forces in Europe from 213,000 to 75,000, closed 410 
installations, and totally restructured the forces, footprint, and training of U.S.iArtny fproesin 
Europe. He is a member of the National Academy of Engineering, the Army S cience Board, and 
has been awarded the Commander’s Award for Civilian Service, the Military Operations 
Research Society’s Wanner award, and the INFORMS’ Steinhardt award. He is a 1960 graduate 
of Virginia Military Institute and holds a Master of Science from Southern Illinois University. 

David R. Oliver Jr,, Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired), former Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Coalition Provisional Authority, Iraq. David Oliver is the President 
and Chief Executive Officer of EADS North America Defense, with responsibility for programs 
that focus on U.S. defense, homeland security and national security markets. Previously, Admiral 
Oliver served as the Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, 
and Logistics through two Administrations until July 2001. Admiral Oliver’s military 
decorations include the Defense and Navy Distinguished Service Medals as well as six awards of 
the Legion of Merit. His awards for public service include the Bronze Palm to the Department of 
Defense Award for Distinguished Public Service. He is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy and holds a MA in Political Science and International Affairs (Middle East) from 
American University. 
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Leon E. Salomon, General, U.S. Army (Retired), fonner Commander, U.S. Army Materiel 
Command. General Salomon is currently a Supply Chain/Logistics Consultant. Following his 
Army retirement. General Salomon served as Vice President for Purchasing and Logistics and, in 
turn, the Senior Vice President for Procurement at Rubbermaid, Inc prior to his retiring in 1999. 
General Salomon is currently is on the boards of several companies, is the Honorary Colonel of 
the Ordnance Corps, Emeritus, and is a Senior Fellow of the Association of the United States 
Army. General Salomon entered the Army as a Private and was commissioned as a Second 
Lieutenant of Infantry after graduating from Officer Candidate School. General Salomon holds a 
Bachelor of Science in Chemistry and Biology from the University of Florida and a Master of 
Science in Management Logistics from the U.S. Air Force Institute of Technology. 

Mr. George T. Siisgley III, former Deputy Director, Defense Research & Engineering 
(DDR&E). Mr. Singley was President of the Engineering, Training and Logistics Group of 
Science Applications International Corporation (SAIC) until his recent retirement. Mr. Singley 
had previously served as Sector Vice President of the Engineering, Logi.stics and Strategic 
Solutions Sector of SAIC and the President and CEO of Hicks and Associates, Inc,, (H&AI), a 
wholly owned subsidiary of SAIC. Mr. Singley was the Army’s Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Technology & Chief Scientist from 1 988 to 1995. Mr. Singley has also served as 
the Army Program Executive Officer for Combat Support Aviation and as the Assistant Director 
of Army Research and Technology. Mr. Singley is a Member of the Association of the United 
States Army Council of Trustees, Member of the Georgia Tech Research Institute External 
Advisory Board and a Member of the Army Science Board. He is a Past Vice Chairman of the 
National Academy of Sciences Board on Army Science and Technology and Past National Vice 
President of the Army Aviation Association of America. He is an Honorary Fellow and past 
Chairman of the American Helicopter Society (AHS). Mr. Singley received an M.B.A. degree 
from the College of William and Mary, an M.E. degree in Mechanical Engineering from Old 
Dominion University, and a B.E.A. degree in Mechanical Engineering from the University of 
Delaware. 
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Appendix B: Commission Charter 


SECfitTARY OF THE AeMV 
WASHINGTOW 


I f*K SfcCHEt ARY OF THB Akm 

< ACQursmoRioGisTFcs* TECiiNoi <x;y j 
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OfTcrainms 


i ho Arm> peHormancc as ihc DaD Executive Agent with the auiburitv auJ resjxm^fbdity 
pnwidHjgacqiiNrt toManU program management in support of Army cxf^Miikmarj’ upennfnns 
atid national whjecth es is critical. To iissbj the Army ht Its execution of this rale, I hereby 
of^ensot v-wsultonfs lo ibe Department t.f the Arm\ 

'the ’( tnnmbsiotum Anoy AcqvMJsjtit^ and Progntm Management in Expednionaf> 
\)pcmtroj\C shall be kdhy ihe Hon. J«cf?ues Gsttstef. The CtwtifwYsion shal) review the Army's 
p»ihv:ie». pmce<Snrc$ ami opwmtlotta in ateuv and make fitjdings and rccommendaiioos a'^ to 
theii e!kctNerfei»x uml fowpljiateewrdt applicate bus and regulartons. in acwnalancc xviihthe 
viittiehcU Charter. The Commbsioa shall Sitatii ibe rcsafts ot its rex sew, in writing, directly tti 
mcwishhiAS'davs.: ■■■• 

Fn assist the (.k'jmmttshxn to dbchargmg its dunes imd r^ptsnsiblhiios, Army or^riirAllahv^ 
vMllcusK-ami personnel are directed m cooperate w«h the CtjmmN'xxon sroq'tcsi*: inr mUKinatson 
anJ assi'ctancc the Adm'misireiwe As^tant to the ^cretaiy of the Army and Dir^ciar of the 
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t! quiictiwUs a‘C %.jtsvr«cd TneCrmtroi^mn^aii remam mclket uutll atv-sohcd in writing, h\ 
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CHAR'n-R 

Commission on Army Acquisition:^<i:j?ro^^ Management in Expeditionary 
Opemtions^ 

Backgx'ou n d . 2ist Ce'ntiiry . securitY'-nfeedb' '•'(■such' a's '- the current 
operations in Iraq and Afghani-ht^)-. 'pla'ce'.inany diif'ferent- requirements 
on support of the in-theatre, trdpph'v'th'an;^^^^ previously • planned, far 

or experienced — . such as . theV.-unpredictable, .arid, extremely rapid buildup 
of massive forces large-sdale rldcali.prQcinremeTits ; detailed tracking of 
the extremely large 'volume of : hrms.: and.,munition^ being rapidly built 
up; and the assurance that, ail! of ..thd&e . rapidly configured, remote 
activities are being done. effdctiVel^k ^efficiently and legally, in an 
unfamiliar and hostile snvifbhitiehfci;'. 

Objective . Establish a bipart'is'an'vCt^^iS'sion -of. experienced, senior 
experts as a subcommittee of '.'theViirtttyV'gdaeiice Board to review the 
"lessons learned” in recent operhtidhs",' ' and' make' recommendations to 
assist the Department of the Afm^^'vi'a.'.dh's'iirihg' that future such 
operations achieve greater effective'he&s.,'.' efficiency and transparency. 

Reporting Chain and. Composition . . .-^ei Conroission will report through . . 
the Army Science Board to' jth'e -Secreti^'.of the Army and wlll .be led. hyi 
the Honbrabie Jacques Gansler.' , .Cpiohel' George Sears Wil.I serve; as the.' 
Executive Director. The Commi'ssibn 'will': be composed of .senior Outside. ■. 
experts . with acquisition, 1 ogi sties .and program management . , 

ba'bkgrb'unds.. ■ 

Scope of '■Re'viav .. The Commission. Wili- review, the' following ■■mat.'t'efs::'..i ''■■■. 

.--■ . ■■ ■■ ArmyVaCqui'sition'.'and' program management .ac'tiyities :.ih'"th'e '■Central^. 
Cotritn'and'''. .'(''CENT.CO'M),' ■ '■■area,' ■of . operations ; 

. Adequ'acy-; of, organizational alignment'.', of.', responsibilities; fob . 
'acqui'Sit'ibn: ■■add" program' management ? 

- • Adequacy of personnel 'staffing,., in terms of numbers, ; skills, and . 
training.'?'.' 

Adequacy of Army's oversight and management authority;. 

Responsiveness of Army’s acquisition and program management 
activities; 

Sufficiency of visibilityioyer' ■total' assets subject to Army 
acquisition and program managemeht,?'-., 

sufficiency of controls.' •to , -prevent 'identify, and report criminal, 
actions, waste, and abuse;;-.'. 

•Sufficiency (to include. .aUdifeabii'ity) Of . budgeting and financial 
management- procedures; - . 

Sufficiency of extant legislacich: -. '■■,, - 
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Report ■ WifchiH''4'5\days''.foi'ic»fiEgr:ifes'"establishment> the Commission 
shall .'S'ed're of the 

Army a written report:; '.reccmraendationa 
regarding the! rtatte'rs/' ideiife:ii.xea;;ab-dy-ei''.h 

Coopera t ive Effott i". l^i-arirtyv'cat'g^iz^ibhs'y'. and personnel 
are directed 'to;/'cb'Qpei:;a;te'::;.ful:l^':.Wxfchi.itfaei'CQn^ .requests for 

information and, 

Support . The Admitiistrative..SB'Bi:st^fc tb;.fhe -Secretary: of the Army, 
the Director of the Ar»y;:Staff. . tDASl--,; said Executive Secretary of 

the Army Science Board .sltall. .ensure: . chat- the. Commission receives 
personnel and adMaistra.fci^':ysb^pp^'::'siif^-j:'didrit''tG' accomplish its 
.responsibilities-. '- " 

Bffective Period . ' . The'.CcgTtrniddidnV.siid:!'.! ifeinain in- effect until 
dissolved in writing by 'fcbd: '-Secrecairry'-df 
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SECRETARY OF THE ARiVIY 

W a H ' N <’ f O 


SEP % 4 200? 


MEMORANDUM FOR SEE DISTRIBUTION 

SUBJECT: Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Management in 
Expeditionary.Operations 


Previously, ! announced the appointment of the Hon. Jacques Gansier as the 
Chair of the “Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Management In 
Expeditionary Operations," which i have charged with the critical responsibiiity of 
reviewing and recommending improvements to the Army's policies and procedures for 
conducting acquisition and program management functions during military operations. 
Today, i am pleased to announce the appointments of the following Commissioners: 

Mr. David Berteau; 

Generaf(Retired) David' M. Maddox: 

Rear Admiral (Retired) David R. Oliver; 

General (Retired) Leon E. Salomon: and 

Mr. George T. SIngley, Hi 

Each Commissioner was handpicked for his widely recognized knowledge, 
judgment, and vision in the fields of acquisition, logistics, or program management. 

They ax’e uniquely prepared to address this challenge, and i regard their efforts as 
crucial to the continued success of our Army and our Nation in an era of persistent and 
sustained expeditionary operations. I expect that the CommisSsion's findings and 
recommendations will establish the blueprint for the adaptation of the Army’s acquisition 
management strategy into the next decade. 

in carrying out its assigned mission, the Commission is authorized to 
communicate directly with any and ail Army organizations, officials, and personnel and 
to seek the assistance of relevant Army components. I underscore my prior directive to 
all Army components to assist the Commission in discharging its duties and 
responsibilities. Please extend to the Commission your fullest support and cooperation 
as it conducts its important work. 



Pete Geren 


DfSTRiBUTfON A 
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C'omisiissiofl on Army AcquisitioR hrc 
P rogram iVlanagcment in Expeditionary Opcrnrions 


References : , ■ 

Secretary of the Army Memorandum, M Army Acquisition and Program 

Managemem in Expeditionary Operations 

Charter, Commission on Army Acquisition andifirdgrtim Management in Expeditionary’ 
Operations 

Amendments; 

Effective immediately, the references above are modified as foilows: 

To reflect that the Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Management in 
Expeditionary Operations is established as a subcommittee of the Army Science Board, a 
Federal Advisory Committee. 

To reflect that the Commission shall have access to special advisors not serving as tnembers 
of the group -who can provide advice and expertise, as required by the Commission, in 
matters siibject to Commission review. 

To reflect that the Commission shall conduct its work and report its findihgi and 
recomniendations Ihrough.the Army Science Board to the Secretary of tfab Anhyv The 
Report is dye not iater than 45 days after the Commissioned establishment ^ i 
subcommittee of the Army Science Boiud. 

To reflect that the Executive Secretary of the Amy Science Board, among others^ shaft 
shall, ensure that the Commission's personnel and administrative support requirements am 
satisfied. 


SEP % 4 200? 


Date 
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Approved : 



Secretary of the- Army 
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Appendix C: Organization Charts 


The following organization charts for the Headquarters Army and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Acquisition, Logistics and Technology) are offered to provide context. 

Figure C-1 .Organization of Headquarters, Department of The Army 



Rdsponsiblc to ASA for advice and assistance within fiincHona! area 

DRU commaticlers 

Arniy Actjuisition Executive 


_ ^ ^ . Defined responsibilities to ASAs 
Oversight 

^ Director Army Staff- synchronize, integrate 


Acronyms: 

AASA: Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of the Army 
AAG: Army Auditor General 

ACSIM: Assistam Chiefof Staff. Installation Management 

ASA(ALT): Assistant Secretary of the Army for Acquisition. Logistics and Tecithology 
ASA(C\V): Assistant Secretary of the Army for Civil Works 

AS A{FM&C): Assistant Secretary of the Army for Financial Management and Comptroller 
ASA(1&E): Assistant Secretary of the Army for Installations and Environment 
AS A(M&RA): Assistant Secretary’ of the .Army for Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
CCH: ChiefofChaplains 

C!0/C-6: Chief Infonnalion Officer ' . 

COE: Chief of Engineers 
eSA: Chief ofSlafTofthe Army 
CNGB: Chief, National Guard Bureau 
DAS: Director of the Anny Staff 

DUSA(BT): Deputy Under Secretary of the Army for Business Transformation . 

OCAR: Chief, Army Reserve 

OCLL: Chief, Legislative Liaison 

OCPA: Chief, Public Affairs 

OGC: Genera! Counsel 

OTIG: llie Inspector General 

OTJAG: The .fudge Advocate General 

OTSG: I'he Surgeon Genera! 

SA: Secretarv of she Armv 

SADBU: Small and Disadv.antaged Business Utilization Office 
.SM A; Sergeant Major ol the Armv 
USA: Under Secretarv ot the Armv 
VCS.A: Vice Chiet OS Stall 01 the Army 
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Appendix D: Commission Presentation 


The Commission members prepared a presentation to summarize the important points within this 
report. The slides from that presentation are presented in this appendix. 


Urgent Reform Required : 

Army Expeditionary Contracting 



An independent Assessment: 
Report of the 

“Commission on Army Acquisition and 
Program Management in Expeditionary Operations” 

OctobBr31, 2007 , 
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Urgent Reform Required : Army Expeditionary Contracting 


Commission Charter 

An independent Commission, chartered by the Secretary 

- Review lessons learned 

- Make recommendations to assist the Army in ensuring that future operations achieve 
greater effectiveness, efficiency, and transparency 

Areas for study: 

- Army acquisition activities in Central Command (CENTCOM) area 

- Organizational alignments of responsibility 

- Personnel staffing - numbers, skills, and training 

- Oversight and management 

- Responsiveness; visibility; and controls 

- Budgeting and financial management 

- Sufficiency of extant legislation 
Commission not chartered to address: 

- Current fraud issues (covered by LTG Ross Thompson’s Army Contracting Task 
Force) 

- Equipment accountability (the focus of DoD Inspector General LTG (Ret) Claude 
Kicklighter) 

- Private security contracts (the focus of AMB Patrick Kennedy) 


Commission Membership 

• Dr. Jacques S. Gansler, Chairman, former Under Secretary of 
Defense (Acquisition, Technology & Logistics) 

• David J. Berteau, former Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Production & Logistics) 

• David M. Maddox, General, U.S. Army (Retired), former 
Commander, U.S. Army Europe 

• David R. Oliver Jr., Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired), former 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, Coalition 
Provisional Authority, Iraq 

• Leon E. Salomon, General, U.S. Army (Retired), former 
Commander, U.S, Army Materiel Command 

• George T. Singley III, former Deputy Director, Defense 
Research & Engineering 


PAGE 3 
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Urgent Reform Required : Army Expeditionary Contracting 


Bottom, Line Up Front: The Four Key- 
Elements to Future Success 

1 . Increase stature, quantity, and career development 
of contracting personnet . military and civilian 
(especially for expeditionary* operations) 

2 . Restructure organization and restore responsibility to 
facilitate contracting and contract management in 
expeditionary and CONUS operations 

3 . Provide training and tools for overall contracting 
activities in expeditionary operations 

4 . Obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance 
to enable contracting effectiveness in expeditionary 
operations 

‘The term “expeditionary” includes both OCONUS and domestic emergency operations 

PAG E 6 


Major Findings 

• The acquisition failures in expeditionary operations require a systemic fix of the Army 
acquisition system 

’ Although the Operational Army* is expeditionary and on a war footing, it does not yet 
fully recognize the impact of contractors in expeditionary operations and on mission 
success; 

- Requirements (definition and flewbility) 

• Critical segments of the Institutional Army** have not adapted to support responsive 
acquisitions and sustainment for expeditionary operations: 

- Financial-management 

- Personnel (civilian and military) 

- Contracting and contract management 

- Training and education 

- Doctrine, regulations, and processes: . 

' Contracting (from requirements definition through contract management) is not an 
Army ''core^comoetence" 

” The Army has excellent, dedicated people, but they are under-staffed, overworked, 
under-trained, under-supported, and, most important, under-valued 

‘Operational Army; Consists of numbered armies, corps, drviaons-. brigades; and battalions that conduct full spectrum 

operations around tbe world. 

"Institutional Army; Supports tbe Operational Army. Inaitutional bfgartizalions provide the infrastnjcturE necessary to raise, page 7 

train, equip, deploy, and ensure the readiness of aH Army forces. 
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Urgent Reform Required : Army Expeditionary Contracting 



Army Contracting: ~7x the Actions, 

-3x the Dcl!a?s No Increase in Personnel 


Actions 

Growth' 


>(b»on«)[ 


• OoHars 


331% Growth 


990 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
Fiscal Year 


tascd <in AMC data calls to Acquisition Support Centers; 


AMC Contracting Trends 


[^Peo ple il Actions > $100K OTotal Dollars in Billions H 


Increased Dollars 
• Up 382% since ‘95 
Increased AcWons 


Down 53% since 95 


FY95 Workforce: 3,905 
FY06 Workforce: 2,070 






1 

DCS for Procurement 8 
Production 

MG 

Redesignated May 92 


DCS for Procurement. AMC 

MG 

Eliminated Nov 91 


ReOesignatad DCS tor 
Acquisition, AMC 

QG 

Eliminated Oa 92 

2 

DCG, Procurements 
Readiness, MICOM 

BG 

Eliminated Nov 91 


DCG, Procurements 
Readiness, TACOM 

QG 

EiiminaleaNovSI- 

4 

Dep for Contracting, 
OASA(RDAS 

MG 

Redesignated May 92 


Redesignated D'r, 

Contracting, OASA{RDA) 

BG 

EliminatedMardS 

5 

Dir, Office of Competitive 
Sourcing, OASA(RDA) 

BG 

Eliminated Dec 98 


tHtletin MDA as of I.'; 
' EIrminated May 92 


I 3 Cor, Wid-A!lanlic District 
(Defense-Comracl 
: Manaaement Commandi 

I 4 COr. Western Distnct 
: (Defense Contract 

! Management Command) 


'UCC-I/A IS the Joirtl Contracting Command-lraq/Atohanistan 


Military Competence Essentia! to 
Expeditionary Contracting 
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Urgent Reform Required : Army Expeditionary Contracting 


Major Procurement Frauds (as of 9/24/07) 

Far More Than Just Contracting Officers 



Army Employees Involved 

Con&acKng Officsre 

' 1S' 

ConbBCting Officer 
Representatives 

21 

Other 


Total 

1>;; 


Service 

Percentage of 
Contracting 
Personnel in 
iraq/Kuvyait 

Open Fraud 
investigations 

Air Force 

70% 

1 

Arniy 

28% 

- . 77 - '• \ 

Navy 

2% 

0 

Total 

100% 

78 


Army Employees involved 

1 1 

Acli,s 

j Reserve 

National 

Guard 

Retired 

Army Officers 

50 

27' ; ' 

1 12 

8 

3 

Army Enlisted 

33 


1 8 

6 

0 , 

Dept of Army 
Civilians 

13 

'V 

83 

Total 

96 


S.oiifCK Dob previdad Ssotembaf 21.2007. to ths Consnis^oo fty U.S. Amiy Cnmmai (nvestigaSon Command, Major Pfocuramenf Fraud Unit, and 
subaoctuently updated on September 24. 2007 
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Urgent Reform Required : Army Expeditionary Contracting 


Post"Award Contract Management 

/.? coniract mjnjgemem h?r non-L OSC'AP was a p ck~up game. W>- en 

doneetafl. 't was secc^ndary funci’O’l ' (Forrner senior Army g.o.) 

^ Contract management is the essential post-award contracting function to 
ensure mission accomplishment, and it is an important control over fraud, 
waste, and abuse; it CANNOT be a “pick-up game” in the Army 

There are 70+,FAR functions performed in the post-award phase 
^ Certain acquisition professionals are key to post-award contract 
management: 

- Administrative Contracting Officer (ACO) - Primary interface to contractor 

- Quality Assurance Representative (QAR) - Evaluates contractor performance 

- Contracting Officer Representative (COR) - Augments the QAR; ideally subject- 
matter experts embedded with the mission 

CORs are not identified and trained prior to deployment; consequently, they 
are ill-prepared to execute their contract management duties, and even then 
it is an additional duty 

" With not enough ACOs, PCOs could do this - but they are too busy and 
therefore it is not being done 

PAGE IS 
To be conttnued.. 


Post-Award Contract Management 


Contract administration functions may be retained by a contracting 
activity or delegated to the Defense Contract Management Agency 
(DCMA) 

- Contracting activities typically delegate weapons system, production-type contracts to 
DCMA, whose representatives are co-located in a contractor’s plant 

-- Contracting activities do not normally delegate services or base, post, camp, and 
station-type contracts to DCMA; not considered its mission by DCMA (but aliowabie 
by regulation) 

DCMA is performing OCONUS contract administration for LOGCAP and 
a few other small, in-theater efforts 

DCMA is not currently positioned to perform all expeditionary contract 
administration functions and does not serve as center-of-exceiience for 
expeditionary contract management 

- inadequate resources (people and money) 

~ Narrow CONUS mission does not include base, post, camp, and station or service 
contracts 

- No military leadership heading DCMA 

PAGE 17 


(Continued) 
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Urgent Reform Required : Army Expeditionary Contracting 



DCMA Personnel Continue to 
Decrease 


In FTEs 
Since FY90 


'It IS char that DoD currently lacks the means to provide proper oversight 
of its service contracts, in part because of an insu^cient number 
of contract oversight personnel’' 


(House Appropriations Centmittee, FY06) 


Some Quotes From Commission Hearings 


“I sm assigned to a field grade 
command with lieutenant 
qualifications/’ 

(Army contracting field grade officer regarding his first 
acquisition assignment) 

“I can’t get certified Army personnel 
(civilian or military) to fill my needs/’ 

(Air Force G.O, In Iraq) 

’‘Only 38% of these in contracting 
positions in-thcatcr are certified for 
the positions they hold.” 

{Senior DoD official) 

“In-theater, we had lots of people in 
Washington telling us the rules, but 
little sense of urgency/* 

(Former Army Contracting Official) 

‘We're not training as we fight” ' 

(Army G.O.) 

“In-theater, we could do no pricing 
and no contract close-outs.” . 

(Former Army Contracting Officer) 


‘We have a joint contracting 
command in name only [in I/A]; in 
reality, it isn't a joint command in 
key ways. ” (Army g.o.) 

“We need to have a section in every 
leadership course on contracting 
and contractors. ” fArmy g.o, back from fraq) 
“Next time I go overseas, / don’t 
want it to be ad hoc.” (Army g o.) 

“Contracting for expeditionary 
services requires far greater 

sophistication/’ (Army SES) 

“lit would have known about the 
contracting issue in advance, I would 
have done something about it ” 

(Army Senior G.o.) 

‘We have problems in both service 
and weapon systems contracting. ” 

(Retired G.O.) 
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Institutional Issues... 

Institutional Army support to iraq/Afghanistan/Kuwait inadequate 
“ Too much incremental funding 

- Causes unnecessary, “make work’ contract modifications and inefficient operations 

- For example, in FY 06 LOGCAP had t41 increrriental funding contract modifications 

' No Expeditionary FAR (EFAR) defining allowable expedient actions, to be used in 
training and provided to field 
' Contracting training not modified for need ; ^ ^ ^ 

- Need more focused expeditionary contracting training, plus expeditionary contracting education 

- Rapid acquisition of materiel solutidns, force sustainment, and reconstruction 

* Contracting reach-back not responsive or effective 
Pricing personnel needed in theater and CONUS 

* Contracting Officers Representatives (CORs) need to be identified, trained, and ready 
in the units prior to any deployment 

Combat commanders not trained In: importance of requirements definition, contracting, 
and contractors in expeditionary operations 

• Contract close-outs are not occurring because of shortage of trained personnel 
■ Little to no visibility of contractor assets or personnel in theater of operations 

• Army civilian personnel system not oriented for expeditionary operations 

‘We are deploying civilians to the theater based on rules established p a g e 20 
30 to 4Q years ago. ” , : to be continueti.... 


Institutional Issues (Continued) 


‘ Requested improvements to align contracting with needs of Combatant 
Commander {June 2006 memorandum from Commanding General, Multi 
National Forces-traq (Gen. Casey)) 

• Very little progress 

Statutory relief 

1 Expand funding authority 5. Automatically exempt 

2 . Adjust GAO protest and Berry Amendment 

CICA stay provisions and Balance of 

Payments 

3 . Automatically apply . . 

express option to GAO S, Exempt DoD civilians 
decisions for protests from tax wileti deployed 

in coTtibat zones 

I- Amend CICA to allow HCA 
to establish publication 
parameters 

contingency contract writing 
system 

P A G E 21 


Regulatory initiative 

.7; Develop contingency FAR 

Departmental initiatives 

8; Establish dear lines of 
authority for all government 
organizations 
9. Create Standing Joint 
Contingency Acquisition 
Committee to develop policy 
10: Provide automated 
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Iraq is a VVake-lJp Call; !t, Is the Army’s 
Acquisition/Contracting “Tipping Point” 

iraq has illuminated numerous rriajor problems with expeditionary 
Army acquisition and contracting, including: 

^ Diffused responsibility in-theater (many “ad-hoc players": AMC, ACA, LOGCAP. 
Kuwait, Corps of Engineers, SOCOM, JCC-l/Av DCMA, DLA, CENTAF, MARCENT, 
U.S. AID, Department of State, etc.) and in Pentagon 

Five years into Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF), deficiencies persist: 

- Leadership 

- Organization 

— Resourcing: personnel, “color of money,” sense of urgency, cash flow, etc. 

- Career development, training, and education 

- Expeditionary (contingency, “sustainment", etc.) doctrine, policy; requirements, 
and tools (database of Service statements of work, terms and conditions, 
standard contracts, pre-placed authorities, class waivers & deviations) 

- Rapid acquisition and fielding 

- Post-award contract management 

- In-theater integration of operational, logistics, and contractor forces/personnel 

' Bottom line: Solution must address shortfalls across the Doctrine, 

Organization, Training, Materiel, Leader Development, Personnel, and 
Facilities (DOTMLPF) spectrum to improve expeditionary contracting 


Fix the Cause, Not the Symptoms 

* Future military operations will be expeditionary and joint (and, likely, 
multi-agency). 

- Desert Storm, Somalia. Balkans, Afghanistan, and Iraq situations all “unique,” and 
the next national security problem wrll be also different - 

but it will definitely be expeditionary and heavily Involve the need for 
contractor support 

- Army and U.S. Government need organizations and talent poised to “hit the ground 
running” 

^ Institutional Army’s ability to support warfighter currently undermined 
by a systemic peacetime, CONUS culture and bureaucracy 

- Does not sufficiently value or recognize importance of contracting, contract 
management, and contractors in expeditionary operations 

- Is slow to respond and is not prepared; to meet expeditionary needs 

- is an unsynchronized activity among the rtiariy Army buying commands 

’ Adding more auditors is not the solution (“between SIGIR, aaa, and dcaa 
there are already more auditors in the field-today than Government contract personnel") 

* Name change to “generating force” has not resulted in an 
expeditionary approach to contracting 

PAGE 23 
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Ument Reform Reouired : Army Expeditionary Contracting 


The Four Key Elements to Future 
Success 

1 . Increase stature, quantity, and career development 
of contracting personnel , military and civilian 
(especially for expeditionary operations) 

2 . Restructure organization and restore responsibility to 
facilitate contracting and contract management in 
expeditionary and CONUS operations 

Si Provide training and tools for overall contracting 
activities in expeditionary operations 

4 Obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance 
to enable contracting effectiveness in expeditionary 
operations 

PAGE 24 


Element 1 : Contracting Personnel 

Increase stature, quantity, and career development of contracting 
personnel, military and civilian (especially for expeditionary operations) 

' Increase Army military (+400) and civilian (+1 ,000) contractinc 
personnel (~25 percent of the total), plus Army personnel (+583) to 
fill DCMA billets for Army Support 

- Civilian and military (GS-1 1 02 and 51 C) to decrease the ratio of 
contract actions to contracting personnel 

• General Officers, Officers, Warrant Officers, and Non-Commissioned 
Officers 

' Support, for non-major weapon system acquisitions 

• Cost/price analysts 

^ Army-wide career development : 

- A funded "cradie to grave” career plan for excellence 

- The management of both civilian and military contracting personnel 
should be the responsibility of one office 

- Create a Contracting Corps: officer and enlisted 

• Officer career track should start oh entry, but assigned for 2+ years to a 
combat branch, then rotate in various contracting roles 

• Following initial entry tour, achieve DAWIA Level I certification in 
contracting through DAO (equivalent to an Advanced Course) 

• Enlisted assessed directly into the Corps page 25 
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Element 1 : Contracting Personne 

(Continued) 


• Establish Generals and Civilian; SESs 

- Congress should authorize 10 additiohat General Officers for contracting 
positions (similar to what e)dsted: in 1990) 

• 5 for Army (fence the billets by providing them to the Service Secretary) 

• 5 Joint — including a 3-Star billet for DCMA 

- Maintain existing civilian SES cohtfabting authorizations, plus 1 new 
deputy 

- Establish a separate Army Contracting Promotion Board for both military 
and civilian contract professionals (similar to Army Medical Board) to 
ensure the development of worid-class contracting professionals, as well 
as leaders, and avoid "profile fodder” 

Establish “contract planning” positions (requirements definition) 

- Planning should be conducted by the operations and training (G3 or S3) 
staff at the corps, division, and brigade combat team level 

• Conduct major review of all civil service policies applicable to 

those who may be expected to deploy to theater 
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Elellhent 2: Organization and Responsibility: 
Current Army Contracting Organizations 


HQ Army Contracting 
Agency (ACA) ; 


ACA 

Northern 

Region 


Southern 


: ; iirfotmatkjfi Technoiagy , 
E-Conwnerce & Commercial 
ConWactCenter 


Contracting Carter 
of Excetlenm 


Army Contracting 
Command, Europe 


crtmg Cmd, 


Army Contracting 
Element, Pacific 



I U A Army t ^rp i uf En gii j 

iaJSicl Wikcy 

BUreau^j 


CEICOM LCMC 



TACOM LCMC 
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Element 2: Organization and 
Responsibility (Continued) 

Organizational/lnstitutional Change 


Mtii. 


Need a single “Army Contracting Command” 
responsible for making “contracting” (in its broadest 
sense) an “Army, high-quality, core-competence” 


This will take time, but it is essential to address the 
acquisition problems of recent years - both in 
expeditionary operations as well as in Army-wide 
contracting and weapons buying 


Element 2; Organization and Responsibility: 
Proposed Army Contracting Organizations 



To bs continued... 
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Element 2: Organization and 
Responsibility (Continued) 

Why a 2-Star Army Contracting Command: 

Currently, multiple commands have responsibiiity for contracting 

- None of these commands have responsibility to synchronize ail aspects 
of contracting below the Army Secretariat level 

- Commanders and contractors have to deal with multiple HCAs/PARCs 
on policy interpretation issues for both service and weapons contracting 
issues 

The Army Contracting Command: 

- The command would act as the Center of Excellence for contracting by 
being responsible to the Chief of Staff, Army (CSA) for Army-wide policy 
implementation 

- The Commander would— 

• Be responsible for providing a trained, ready, and relevant expeditionary 
contracting capability 

» Have Directive Authority over ail Army Contracting Capabilities with respect to 
Civilian Education, Training, and Mobility agreements. The Secretary of the 
Army and CSA can go to one command for status and readiness of the 
contracting workforce 

PAGE 30 
To be continued. 


Element 2: Organization and 
Responsibility (Continued) 

Leadership requirements: 

MG-led AMC Contracting Command, with SES deputy, including: 

- BG-led, rapidly-deployable, expeditionary contracting organization 

• Will include the Contracting Support Brigades, including an audit presence 

- BG-led installation contracting organization, with SES deputy. (CONUS 
and OCONUS installations) 

MG Director of the Army Contracting Corps reporting to the 
ASA(AL&T} responsible/accountable for policy, competition 
advocacy, personnel, training, and readiness of the contracting 
force Army-wide 

- Military and Civilian 

- Contracting personnel assigned to commands but centrally managed 
Create BG Chief for Contracting, COE 

Create 5 Joint General Officer Billets {JCCs*/JFCOM/DCMA) 

''JCCs=Joint Contracting Commands 
for each expeditionary opGratioRp^ g g 
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Element 2: Organization and 
Responsibility (Continued) 



Establish Defense Contract Management Agency (DCMA) as 
center-of-excelience for expeditionary contract management 

Assign DCMA responsibility for al) contract management for 


- Expeditionary contract management 

- Base, camp, and station contract management 

• Establish Director as 3-Star billet (all Services eligible) 

• Adequately resourced (people and money) for this expanded 
role, and have the required training 

- Increase DCMA billets by 583 (for Army support) 


Note-lf DCMA does not fulfill the contract management 
responsibility worldwide, this requirement will not go away; it 
must be established and resourced by the Services 

P A Q E 32 


Element 3: Training and Tools 

Provide training and tools for overall contracting activities in expeditionary operations 
so we do not repeat mistakes of Operation IraqiPreedom/Operation Enduring Freedom 

* Teach rote and importance of contractors in expeditionary operations in— 

- Officer Advanced Course, Command & General Staff College; War College: 
Sergeant Majors Academy; etc. 

- Courses for warrant officers and NCOS*: and 
•- 3-5 day course for newly selected BGs 

‘ Require contracting events in all combat exercises 
o Section in all Army leadership courses 

- Army Field Manual FM 3-100-2t,:“Cbntractdrs on the Battlefield” (section 2-47 and 
2-48) contains “Training with Contractors” guidance, but it has not been 
implemented , 

* Support “communities of practice” (e.g., contracting blog) 

^ “Expeditionary readiness report" including operational contracting 

preparedness, with reporting down to {at least) the brigade combat team level 



incorporate expeditionary contractirig lessons learned 


- School houses and courses 

- Center for Army Lessons Leamed(CALL) 


T.Dgist!cs company grade and warrant 
officers training has starteri;, 

SOCOM also has an integrated contingency 
contracting approach 


PAGE 33 
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Element 4: Legislative, Regulatory, and 
Policy 

Obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance to enable 
contracting effectiveness in expeditionary operations 

* Legislative assistance 

- Increase in General Officer billets for Contracting and Joint Contracting 

• “Fencing" for contracting officers 

• Service back-fill authorizations for joint positions 

~ Increase Army contracting personnel authorizations by 1,983: 

• Army military by 400 and civilian by 1,000 

• DCMA military and civilian billets by 583 (for Army support) 

— Added benefits for volunteer civilian personnel serving in a combat zone 
(e.g., tax waiver, life insurance, long-term medical coverage, pay cap 
removal) 


7o be continued.. 


Element 4; Legislative, Regulatory, and 
Policy Assistance (Continued) 

Legislative assistance (continued) 

- “Standby” flextbility in funding fan adequately resourced “Overseas Contingency 
Operations Transfer Fund") and in “local buying” waivers - for future 
expeditionary operations (similar to U.S. AID flexibility) 

• Defense transfer fund without “color of money" or fiscal year limitations 

• Provide Congress with insight via reporting on expenditures and savings 

• Based on Balkans 'Overseas Contingency Operations Transfer Fund" (approved by 
Congress) 

- Waiver of small business and U.S. labor statutory provisions. Buy American, 

, Berry Amendment, Specialty Metals, etc. to allow rapid, local buying if required 
in expeditionary operations 

Regulatory assistance - Expeditionary Contracting Manual 
Policy assistance 

~ Need comptroller authorities at all levels (OMB, OSD, Army, and command) 
to allocate and apportion money intelligently 

• Do not unnecessanly burden the contracting officers in the combat arena 

• Longer periods of apportionment needed for expeditionary situations 

- Currently quarterly apportionments 

- Not long ago, monthly (or less) apportionments 

P A G E 35 
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Recommended Model: Joint 

Need a uniformed, rapidiy-deployabfe expeditionary contracting force and 
standing JCC (with pre~vo!unteered civilian support) 

Each COCOM should have trained Contracting Officer’s Representatives, 
pre-planned and approved (alsOy a representative of the audit/lG community) 

Train as we fight: JFCOM and Army training exercises must stress rapid 
acquisition, logistics, and contracting: In; expeditionary operations 

Expeditionary Contracting Manual; handbook; and tactics, techniques, and 
procedures (TTPs) needed, with training 

Focus DAU to train and educate the civilian and. military acquisition, logistics, 
and contracting workforce as needed for expeditionary operations (as well as 
weapons systems contracting) 

One executive at OSD responsible and accountable for DoD contracting 
policy, education, training, and readiness (reporting directly to USD(AT&L)) 
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Reminder: The Four Key Elements to 
Future Success 

1 : Increase stature, quantity, and career development 
of contracting personnel , military and civilian 
(especially for expeditionary operations) 

2 Restructure organization and restore responsibility to 
facilitate contracting and contract management in 
expeditionary and CONUS operations 

3 . Provide training and tools for overall contracting 
activities in expeditionary operations 

4 . Obtain legislative, regulatory, and policy assistance 
to enable contracting effectiveness in expeditionary 
operations 

P A G E 37 
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UrQeu! Rt jtiyrt Rri }wt«l Army ErpeditKmary Contracting 


A Plea from the War Zone 



I 

i 


"There are thirtgs Commanders in the field see as 
problems that people in DC don't think are problems - we 
should listen to the Commartders. 

This problem is pervasive DoD-wide, because workload 
continues to go up while contracting and acquisition assets 
go down - there is a cost to these trends that is paid in risk, 
and we don't realize how big the bin is until there's a 
scandal. 


The civilian personnel system does not serve an 
expeditionary force well - the system needs to provide 
superior short-term and career incentives to civiliarts who 
stay close to the combat mission. 

Untn you put Generals back in charge of contracting, the 
career Tietd will continue to get no respect or resources. " 


M 


Summary 


• Too often it takes a chsis to bring about m^or change - the 
Iraq/Kuwart/Afghanlstan contracting probtems have created a 
cnsis! 

• Maintaining this essential focus on contracting excellence will only 
be more dmicult as budget supplemenlals decrease 

• Changes are dearty required in the area of Army contracting - 
espeaaly (or the expected future expeditionary operations 

• These changes are essential to make the Institutional Army the 
Generating Force in both name aosl capability for contracting 

• It is up to Army Military and Secretariat leadership to bnng about 
the needed changes 


The time to act is nowt 
HIgrhqutkty contracting 
must be sn Army core competence 


• A "special task force for implementation." chartered by the 
Secretary of the Army, must be tasked to plan for, and achieve. 
Ihe needed transformation 
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[Question for the record with answer supplied follows:] 

Question Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

ARMY CONTRACTORS 

1. Senator Akaka. Secretary Bolton, General Thompson, and Ms. Condon, I asked 
Dr. Gansler during the hearing if the Army should be using contractors to develop 
scopes of work, preparing independent government cost estimates, analyzing the 
performance of contractor costs, and measuring contractor performance. He indi- 
cated that he thought it was appropriate, even necessary, given that there was no- 
body available in theater to do the work. 

The Federal Acquisition Regulations (FAR) state that “The agency head or a des- 
ignee shall prescribe procedures for . . . ensuring that no purchase request is initi- 
ated or contract entered into that would result in the performance of an inherently 
governmental function by a contractor and that all contracts or orders are ade- 
quately managed so as to ensure effective official control over contract or order per- 
formance.” The FAR further states that “Inherently governmental function” means, 
as a matter of policy, a function that is so intimately related to the public interest 
as to mandate performance by government employees. This definition is a policy de- 
termination, not a legal determination. An inherently governmental function in- 
cludes activities that require either the exercise of discretion in appl 3 dng govern- 
ment authority, or the making of value judgments in making decisions for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Please explain how the Army is ensuring that it is meeting the requirements of 
the FAR when using contractors to perform the above functions, which appear to 
be “inherently governmental functions.” How long would it take to replace the con- 
tractor with government staff to perform these functions, and is it the Army’s plan 
to do so? 

Secretary Bolton, General Thompson, and Ms. Condon. The functions identified 
in your question (i.e., developing scopes of work, preparing independent government 
cost estimate, analyzing the performance of contractor costs, and measuring con- 
tractor performance) are normally not inherently governmental functions. If it is 
necessary to contract for these functions, safeguards are used to address any poten- 
tial organizational conflicts of interest. We recognize that in certain circumstances 
these tasks may, however, approach being inherently governmental because of the 
nature of the function, the manner in which the contractor performs the contract, 
or the manner in which the Government administers contractor performance. This 
analysis is best performed by the requiring activity since they have knowledge of 
how the contract will be performed and administered. 

Since February 23, 2006, the Secretary of the Army has required senior leaders 
to be responsible for the review of contract requirements. Since February 2, 2007, 
the Secretary of the Army has encouraged in-sourcing these kinds of tasks where 
appropriate, especially when necessary to maintain proper command and control of 
Army core competencies. The Secretary of the Army further clarified on September 
4, 2007, that we must transform to meet enduring requirements in our core com- 
petencies with military and civilian employees, and only use contractors for surge 
and specialized needs. 

Finally, effective January 2008, the Department of Defense (DOD) Federal Acqui- 
sition Regulation (FAR) Supplement was amended to address procedures for the 
preparation of the written determination required by FAR 7.503(e), that none of the 
functions to be performed by contract are inherently governmental. The new rule 
requires DOD personnel to prepare the determination using DOD Instruction 
1100.22, Guidance for Determining Workforce Mix, and to also include a determina- 
tion that none of the functions to be performed are exempt from private sector per- 
formance, as addressed in DOD Instruction 1100.22. Determining the length of time 
needed to rebalance the mix between contractors performing these tasks and an or- 
ganic workforce requires an assessment of the scope of such tasks performed by con- 
tractors in comparison to existing in-house capability. The Army is starting to use 
a contractor inventory similar to that which would be required by the pending Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Bill for Fiscal Year 2008 to support this ongoing anal- 
ysis. 

[Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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